JULY. 


One Shilling. 



Wifb Illusiraiinns 




THE RIO tl^ftARVlON IS 

Victoria. B. C. 
































CHRISTENING-ROBES FOR PRESENTS 


2i GUINEAS. 


BABIES’ CLOAKS 
1 GUINEA. 


BABIES’ BERCEATJ-NETTES, 2 \ 



BABIES’ HOODS 
i GUINEA. 


GUINEAS 


Babies’ Baskets, 1 Guinea; 
Christening Caps, 1 Guinea; 
Shirts, 2s.; Caps, 2s. 6d.; Gowns, 6s. 


Ladies having Schools to employ 

Supplied with all the Laces, Works, Linon, Long-cloth, &c., 
necessary for the “ Trousseau ” 

Lace Collars and Sleeves, Cambric Handkerchiefs. 

MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE 

White Pressing Gowns, 1 Guinea. 

Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 61. 

Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 


THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF MRS TAYLOR. 


LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 

Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 

Waterproof Riding Talma, H Guinea. 

Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s,; 

School ditto, 25s. 

Young Gentlemen’s Shirts, 5s. 6d. 

Naval Cadets’ Outfits, complete. 

RIDING HABITS, 51 TO 81 GUINEAS 

Linsey Riding Habi s 
for little girls. 

21 Guineas. 

Everything of the Superior Excellence tor which the House has been 

Celebrated for Thirty Years. 

53, BAKER STREET. 

W. G. TAYLOR. 









July , 1862. 


®rlei) /arm JUwdiser. 






PATENT 

CAMBRIC FRILLINGS, 

more durable in wear than any other material , * 

With Woven Hem and Gathering Thready ready for Jewing on the 

Wafhing Apparel 
of 

Ladies, 



This Width 


No. 10, 


And 2\ inch, and 3 & 3^ inch for the New Parifian Frilled Petticoats. 

This Width--No. 7. 

For Ladies’ Dreffing Gowns, Pillow Cafes, &c. 

This Width -— No. 4. 

For Toilet Covers, Night Gowns, &c. 

This Width -No. 3. 

For Frocks, Pinafores, Drawers, Children’s Night Gowns, & all kinds of Frills. 

This Width- No. 2. 

For Frills of Boys’ & Ladies’ Collars, Nightcaps, & all varieties of Tuckers. 

This Width - NO. 1, 

For the firft Wardrobe of a Baby, and for a Lace Foundation. 


THE CAMBRIC RIBBON, 

Of the fame quality as the Frilling, is manufactured in various 
Widths, and is adapted for the Sallies and Strings ufed in all kinds 
of Ladies’ and Children’s Wafhing Apparel. 

Sold by all refpettable Drapers , in Wrappers , each containing 12 yards. 
The genuine article bears the names of J.&J. CASH, Patentees, on every Wrapper. 

A Mahogany Box containing a complete Assortment can be 
purchased by Drapers of any Wholesale House for £3 17s. 6d. 

No. 17. 
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ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


CHAPMAN & HAIL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

ME. CARLYLE'S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

In demy 8v<x, with Portrait and Maps, Yol. Ill,, 205 ., 

HISTORY OP FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 

CALLED 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 

In 2 vols. demy 8vo., 345. 

NORTH AMERICA. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ The 

West Indies and the Spanish Main.’ 

* This book should be welcome, both for its subject and its author,—for this latest survey of the 
btates is mtormation on an engrossing topic, and it is information endorsed by a popular name. 

V? 110p l P ron ^ lse d himself that he would write his own book about the United States as the 
ambition of his literary life, irrespective of their recent troubles. The circumstance that he has 
seen them seething in the caldron of [revolution, though it was not part of his original design, adds 
immensely to the animation and interest of the result.’— Times, June 11. 

In 2 vols. crown 8vo., 215 . 

MARIETTA. A NOVEL. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope, Author of 

‘La BcatV&c. r r {Nm, ready. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo., 95. 

EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS ON THE WEST COAST OP AFRICA; 

With Remarks on the Slave Trade and the Supply of Cotton. By Capt. J. F. N. HEWETT, F.R.G .S. 

{This day. 

In post 8vo., 10s. 6 d. 

ROADS AND RAILS; and their Practical Influence on Human Pro¬ 
gress, Past, Present, and To Come. By W. BRIDGES ADAMS. [This day. 

In post 8vo., with 100 Illustrations, 16s. 

UP THE NILE AND HOME AGAIN. A Handbook for Travellers 

ByF - w - FAIRH0LT ’ F - s - A - ™ 100 

In 2 vols. post 8vo., 215 . 

PICTURES of GERMAN LIFE in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 

Mre*MALCOLM FREYTAG, Author of ‘Debit and Credit/ &c. Translated by 

In post 8vo., 10s. 6d. Second Series of 

THE ENGLISH AT HOME. By Alphonse Esquires, Author of 1 The 

Dutch at Home.’ Translated by LASCELLES WRAXALL. 

In post 8vo., 65 . 

LAST POEMS. By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

In fcap. 8 vo., 65 . 

ST< •SS?S2SL5 E: a Drama - By Henry Taylor > Author ° f 

Ill fcap. 8vo., 65 . 

MODERN LOVE; AND POEMS OF THE ENGLISH ROADSIDE. 

By GEORGE MEREDITH, Author of • The Shaving of Shagpat,’ &c. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 

2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, from 

Columbus to Franklin. By J. G. KOHL. Translated by Major R. R. NOEL. 

NEW NOVEL . 

' In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK. A Novel. By John Cordy Jeaflreson. 

1 vol. fcap. 8vo. with 40 Illustrations. 

THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEAVENS, AND HOW TO SEE 

AND KNOW THEM. By CAPTAIN A W. DKAYSON, E.A. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. 

BEATEN PATHS, AND THOSE WHO TROD THEM. By T. Colley 

GRATTAN, Author of * Highways and Byways,* 1 Traits of Travel,’ ‘ Civilized America,’ &c. J 
In 1 vol. fcap. 4to., price 21s. 

A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS IN 

ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. Illus- 
trated by upwards of 300 Engravings on Wood; with Illustrations from the Illuminations in Con¬ 
temporary Manuscripts, and other sources, drawn and engraved by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

1 vol. post 8v*., 10s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE CRUSADES. By 

VON SYBEL. Edited by Baby Doff Gordon. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo., 8s. 6 d. , 

NOTES ON FIELDS AND CATTLE, from the Diary of an Amateur 

Farmer. By the Rev. W. HOLT BEEVER, M.A. Oxon. With Illustrations. 

Fifth Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Charles Dickens. 

Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

TANNHAUSER; or, the Battle of the Bards. A Poem. By Neville 

TEMPLE and EDWAIU3 TKEVOK. 

In 1 voL post 8vo., 9s. 

MADAME RECAMIER; with a Sketch of the History of Society in 

France. 

1 vol. post 8vo., 10s. 6<L 

WITCH STORIES. Collected by E. Lynn Linton, Author of ‘Azeth 

the Egyptian,’ &c. 

3 vols. fcap. cloth, 18s. 

POETICAL WORKS. By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

Fifth Edition, with Corrections and Additions. 

Part V. is. 

BARRINGTON. By Charles Lever, Author of ‘ Harry Lorrequer,’ 

* Charles O’Malley,’ &c. To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, each Part to contain two 
Illustrations by * Phiz.’ ' 

Part XVI. with two Illustrations by. J. E. Millais. Is. 

ORLEY FARM. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

%* Volume I., with Twenty Ulustrations by J. E. Millais, handsomely bound .in cloth,''price lls., 

is now ready. 


CHAPMAN & PIALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 

Beautifully printed in post 8vo. and carefully re¬ 
vised by the Author. With the Original Illus¬ 
trations. Now issuing in Monthly Volumes, 
price Is. 6 d. each. 

Already Published. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 2 vols. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 2 vols. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. 1 vol. 
OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. 

To be followed by 

PICTURES FROM ITALY, and AME¬ 
RICAN NOTES. I vol. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 1 vol. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
LITTLE DORRIT. 5s. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 5s. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 5s. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 5s. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 4s. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 4s. 
OLIVER TWIST. 3s. 6d. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. 3s. 6 d. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 3s. 6 d. 
AMERICAN NOTES. 2s. 6 d. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 5s. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 5s. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 5s. 


Fifth Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Charles 

Dickens. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVEL¬ 
LER. By Charles Dickens. Third Edition, 
post 8vo. 6s. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By 

Charles Dickens. Demy 8vo. 9s. With Ulus- 
trations. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 

STANDARD EDITIONS of POPULAR AUTHORS. 


W. H. AINSWORTH’S CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. Second Edition. 5s. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH (Fourth Edition); and INSIDE THE BAR Now 

first printed. 5s. 

T - ^TROLLOPE'S LA BEATA (Third Edition); and A TUSCAN ROMEO 
AND JOLIET. Now first printed. 5s. xtummu 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S CASTLE RICHMOND. A Novel. New Edition. 5s 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S DOCTOR THORNE. A Novel. 6th Edition. 5s 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE BERTRAMS. A Novel. 5th Edition. 5s 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS 4th 

Edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MACDERMOTS OF BALLYCLORAN 3rd 

Edition. 55. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s 

ALBERT SMITH’S WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. 2nd Edition 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

MISS ANNA DRURY’S MISREPRESENTATION. Third Edition. 5s. 
TILBURY NOGO. By the Author of ‘ Digby Grand.’ 3rd Edition. 5s 
MRS. GASKELL’S NORTH AND SOUTH. 4th Edition. 5s. 

G. A. SALA’S GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT. 2nd Edition. 5s. 

W. w H. WILLS’S OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM ‘HOUSEHOLD 

ROBERT-HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS. Written by Himself. 2nd Edition. 5s. 

MISS MULOCK’S HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 6th Edition. 5s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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Works by Mr. Charles Dickens. 

ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-Three Illustrations 

by Seymour and “ Phiz.” 8vo. 11. Is. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty Illustrations by 

u Phiz.” 8vo. 11 . Is. 

SKETCHES BY “ BOZ.” A New Edition, with Forty Illus- 

trations by George Cruikshank. 8vo. 11 . Is. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty Illustrations by 

“ Phiz.” 8vo. 11 . Is. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-Five Illus- 

trations by George Cattermole and H. K. Browne. Imperial 8vo. 13s. 

BARNABY RUDGE: A Tale of the Riots of ’Eighty. With 

Seventy-Eight Illustrations by G. Cattermole and H. K. Browne. Im¬ 
perial 8 vo. 13s. 

AMERICAN NOTES, for General Circulation. Fourth Edi- 

tion. 2 vols. post 8vo. 11. Is. 

OLIVER TWIST ; or, the Parish-Boy’s Progress. Illustrated 

by George Cruikshank. Third Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 5s. 

OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth. Illustrated. 11s. 
DOMBEY AND SON. With Forty Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 

8vo, cloth. 11. Is. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Forty Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 8vo, 

cloth. 11. Is. 

LITTLE DORRIT. With Forty Illustrations by “Phiz.” 

8vo, cloth. 11. Is. 

HARD TIMES. Small 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. Third Edition. 

Post 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With Sixteen Illustrations by 

“ Phiz.” 8vo. 9s. 

CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 3 vols. square cloth. 

10s. 6 d. 

CHRISTMAS CAROL. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 

5 s. 

CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. With Illustrations. Fcap. 

8vo, cloth. 5s. 

THE CHIMES. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
THE BATTLE OF LIFE. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth. 5s. 

THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE GHOST’S BARGAIN. 

With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 

PATENT CORN FLOUR. 

In Packets, 8d.; and Tins, Is. 


l ]P ot l the sale of numerous imitations, families would 
discourage the substitution of inferior kinds by refusing to receive any but the 
Packages which bear BROWN & POLSON’S name in full. 

Many Grocers, Chemists, &c., who supply the best-quality, in preference to 

best-profit articles, sell none but BROWN & POLSON’s! * preierence to 


BY ROYAL 

METALLIC 

TO THE 



COMMAND. 

PENMAKER 

QUEEN.1 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 

Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 

PATENT METALLIC PENS, 

which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will insure 
universal preference. 

For Ladies’ Use.—For fine neat writing, especially on thick and highly-finished moors 
Nos. 1 , 173,303, 604. In Extea-fine Points. ' papers ’ 

For General Use.—Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points 
For Bold Free Writing.—Nos. 3,164,166, 168, 604. In Medium Points 
For Gentlemen's Use—FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING—The Black Swan 
Quill, Large Barrel Pen, No. 808 . The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. Iu Medium and 
Broad Points. 

For treneral Writing 1 .— No. 263. In Extra-Fine and Fine Points. No 262 In 
Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 810. New Bank Pen. No. 840. The Autocrraph Pen* 

For Commercial Purposes.—The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen No 382 
I he celebrated Four-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 202. The Public Pen No.’292.* The 
Public Pen, with Bead, No. 404. Small Barrel Pens, fine and Free, Nos. 392, 405, 603 

To be had of every respectable Stationer in the World . 


WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, AT THE 

Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street; and at 96 New Street 
Birmingham; 91 John Street, New York; and of 

WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Dep6t, 37 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 



BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

RIMMEL’S PERFUME VAPORIZER. 

An Elegant, Cheap, and Portable Apparatus, for diffusing the fragrance 
of flowers in apartments, ball-rooms, &c., and for purifying the air in 
houses and sick chambers. Recommended by Dr. Letheby, Dr. 
Hassall, &c., as greatly superior to the means in use hitherto. 

Price, from 6s. upwards. 

Sold by all Perfumery Dealers, and by the Inventor and Patentee, 

E, RIMMEL, Perfumer to the Queen, 

96 Strand, & 24 Corniiill, London ; and 17 Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 
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Allen’s Patent Portmanteaus and 

Travelling’ Bags wm. square openings. 

LADIES’ WARDROBE TRUNKS, 

DRESSING BAGS WITH SILVER FITTINGS, 

DESPATCH BOXES, 

Writing and Dressing- Oases, 

AND 500 OTHER ARTICLES FOR HOME OR CONTINENTAL 
TRAVELLING. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 

J. W. ALLEN, MANUFACTURER AND PATENTEE, 

22 and 31 West Strand, London, W.C. 



KEATING’S 

PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL. 

H AYING frequently examined samples of PALE COD LIVER 

OIL, as imported by Mr. THOMAS KEATING, I can testify that it is uniformly of 
the best and purest quality that can be desired or obtained, possessing as it does the nutrient 
properties of that valuable medicine in the highest degree, unassociated, at the same time, with 
any disagreeable and irritating qualities resulting from the presence of decayed matter, thus 
making it an exception in respect of purity from many of the oils so abundantly advertised. 

EDWIN PAYNE, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. 
Assistant Physician to the Royal General Dispensary, &c. &c. 
September 27th, 1861. 


Sold in Half-pint Bottles, Is. Gd .; Pints, 2s. 6d. ; Quarts, 4s. 6d. ; or in Five-pint 
Bottles, 10s. 6c?.; Imperial Measure, at 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 
ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 

XT EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which, are daily recommended 

AY. by the Faculty—Testimonials from the most eminent of whom may be inspected—-as 
the most effectual, safe, speedy, and convenient remedy for Cough, and all Disorders of the 
Lungs, Chest, and Throat. 


Sold in Boxes, Is. If/.; Tins, 2s. 9 d., 4s. Gd., and 11s. each. THOMAS KEATING, 
Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 

Retail by all Druggists. 
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varied Assortment 

°* 1A . L UulLLRY m the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BUR- 
I ON S, at prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 



Ivory Handles. 

Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

.Carvers 

per 

Pair. 

| 


31-inch ivory handles .... 

3i-inch fine ivory handles . 

4-inch ivory balance handles . 

4-inch fine ivory handles 

4-inch finest African ivory handles . . . 

Ditto, with silver ferules 

Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules . 

Nickel electro silver handies, any pattern 

Silver handles of any pattern. 

s. d. 

12 6 

15 0 

18 0 

24 0 

32 0 

40 0 

50 0 

25 0 

84 0 

s. d. 

10 0 

11 6 

14 0 

17 0 

26 0 

33 0 

43 0 

19 0 

54 0 

s. ;d. 

4 3 

4 3 

4 6 

7 3 

11 0 

12 6 

17 6 

17 6 

21 0 



Bone and Horn Handles—Knives and 
Forks per Dozen. 

White bone handles . 

Ditto, balance handles 

Black horn, rimmed shoulders . 

Ditto, very strong riveted handles .... 

S. d. 

11 0 

21 0 

17 0 

12 0 

s. d. 

8 6 

17 0 

14 0 

9 0 

s. d. 

2 6 

4 6 

4 O 

3 0 



The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, : in cases and otherwise, and 
of the new plated fish-carvers. 


B ™ T0N ’ S general furnishing ironmongery catalogue 

S d f free n, b ^ P *tK Pc, .? ontain s upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited stock of 
Stoves g FfiS^ M^ ’ 2 - lckelS £? e l an 5 Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 

Clocks' Kl ^ hen Ran i ges ’ L T P8 > Gaseliers * Tea-Trays’, Urns, and Kettles 

Sfrft P ath 5 J 0llet Ware. Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom, Cabinet 
rmture &c with Lists ^ Pnces, and Plans of the Twenty large Showrooms at 39 OXFORD STREET, 
MEWS LONDON d 4 NEWMAN STREET; 4, 5, and 6 PERRY'S PLACE; and 1 NEWMAN 


SANGSTERS’ PARASOLS, SUNSHADES, 
AND UMBRELLAS, 

On Fox’s Paragon Frames. 



140 REGENT STREET, W. 

94 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

40 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
*75 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

* Wholesale Department. 



W and J. SANGSTER beg to call 

• the attention of the Public to their large as¬ 
sortment of SUNSHADES and FANCY PARASOLS 

for this Season, in Brocades, Lace, and Glace Silks, of 
the newest Colours and Styles. 


3,148,000 of ‘ SANGSTERS’ ALPACA ’ Umbrellas 
have been made under their Patent. They may be 
obtained of all Umbrella Dealers in the Kingdom, 
and if made by their Licensees, should have Labels 
of the annexed Pattern, bearing the words ‘ Sang- 
sters’ Alpaca * inside each Umbrella. Goods of their 
own manufacture have Labels with the words ‘ Sang- 
sters’, Mahers 
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The Drawing-Room at Nonmgsby. 































































































































































































































CHAPTER XXY. 


FELIX GRAHAM RETURNS TO NONINGSBY. 

4 If you love tlie man, let liim come.’ It was thus that the judge 
had declared to his daughter his opinion of what had better be done 
in that matter of Felix Graham. Then he had gone on to declare 
that he had given his permission to Felix Graham to say anything 
that he had got to say, and finally had undertaken to invite Felix 
Graham to spend the assize week at Noningsby. Of course in the 
mind of the judge all this amounted to an actual giving away of his 
daughter. He regarded the thing now as done, looking upon the 
young people as betrothed, and his reflections mainly ran on the 
material part of the business. How should Graham be made to 
earn an income, and what allowance must be made to him till he 
did so ? There was a certain sum set apart for Madeline’s fortune, 
but that would by no means suffice for the livelihood of a married 
barrister in London. Graham no doubt earned something as it 
was, but that was done by his pen rather than by his wig, and the 
judge was inclined to think that the pen must be abandoned before 
the wig could be made profitable. Such were the directions which 
his thoughts took regarding Madeline’s lot in life. With him the 
next week or two, with their events, did not signify much; whereas 
the coming years did signify a great deal. 

At that time, on that Sunday afternoon, there still remained to 
Madeline the best part of a month to think of it all, before Felix 
should reappear upon the scene. But then she could not think of it 
by herself in silence. Her father had desired her to tell her mother 
what had passed, and she felt that a great difficulty still lay before 
her. She knew that her mother did not wish her to marry Felix 
Graham. She knew that her mother did wish her to marry Pere¬ 
grine Orrne. And therefore though no mother and child had ever 
treated each other with a sweeter confidence, or loved each other 
with warmer hearts, there was as it were a matter of disunion 
between them. But nevertheless she must tell her mother, and 
the dread of this telling weighed heavy upon her as she sat that 
night in the drawing-room reading the article which Felix had 
written. 

But she need not have been under any alarm. Her father, when 
he told her to discuss the matter with her mother, had by no means 
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intended to throw on her shoulders the burden of converting Lady 
Staveley to the Graham interest. He took care to do this himself effec¬ 
tually, so that in fact there should he no burden left for Madeline’s 
shoulders. 4 Well, my dear,’ he said that same Sunday evening to 
his wife, 4 I have had it all out with Madeline this afternoon.’ 

4 About Mr. Graham, do you mean ?’ 

4 Yes; about Mr. Graham. I have promised that he shall come 
here for the assize week.’ 

4 Oh, dear !* 

4 It’s done, my love; and I believe we shall find it all for the 
best. The bishops’ daughters always marry clergymen, and the 
judges’ daughters ought to marry lawyers.’ 

4 But you can’t give him a practice. The bishops have livings to 
give away.’ 

4 Perhaps I may show him how to make a practice for himself, 
which would be better. Take my word for it that it will be best 
for her happiness. You would not have liked to be disappointed 
yourself, when you made up your mind to be married.’ 

4 No, I should not,’ said Lady Staveley. 

4 And she will have a will of her own quite as strong as you had.’ 
And then there was silence in the room for some time. 

4 You’ll be kind to him when he comes ?’ said the judge. 

4 Oh, yes,’ said Lady Staveley, in a voice that was by no means 
devoid of melancholy. 

4 Nobody can be so kind as you when you please. And as it is 
to be-’ 

4 I always did like him,’ said Lady Staveley, 4 although he is so 
very plain.’ 

4 You’ll soon get used to that, my dear.’ 

4 And as for poor young Mr. Orme-* 

4 As for poor young Mr. Orme, as you call him, he will not die of 
a broken heart. Poor young Mr. Orme has all the world before 
him and will soon console himself.’ 

4 But he is so attached to her. And then The Cleeve is so near.’ 

4 We must give up all that, my dear.’ 

4 Very well,’ said Lady Staveley; and from that moment it may 
be said that she had given in her adhesion to the Graham connec¬ 
tion. When some time after she gave her orders to Baker as to 
preparing a room for Mr. Graham, it was made quite clear to that 
excellent woman by her mistress’s manner and anxiety as to the 
airing of the sheets, that Miss Madeline was to have her own way 
in the matter. 

But long previous to these preparations Madeline and her mother 
had discussed the matter fully. 4 Papa says that Mr. Graham is to 
come here for the assize week,’ said Lady Staveley. 

4 Yes; so he told me,’ Madeline replied, very bashfully. 
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‘ I suppose it’s all for the best.’ 

‘ I hope it is/ said Madeline. What could she do but hope so ? 
‘Your papa understands everything so very well that I am sure 
he would not let him come if it were not proper/ 

‘ I suppose not/ said Madeline. 

‘ And now I look upon the matter as all settled/ 

‘ What matter, mamma T 
That he that he is to come here as your lover/ 

1 Oh, no, mamma. Pray don’t imagine that. It is not so at all. 
What should I do if yon were to say anything to make him thir.Tr 
so ?’ 

6 But you told me that you loved him/ 

‘ So I do, mamma/ 

‘ And he told your papa that he was desperately in love with 
you/ 

‘ I don’t know, mamma/ 

‘ But he did your papa told me so, and that’s why he asked him 
to come down here again. He never would have done it without.’ 

Madeline had her own idea about this, believing that her father 
had thought more of her wants in the matter than he had of those 
of Felix Graham ; but as to this she said nothing. ‘ Nevertheless, 
mamma, you must not say that to any one,’ she answered. ‘ Mr. 
Graham has never spoken to me,—not a word. I should of course 
have told you had he done so.’ 

Yes, I am sure of that. But, Madeline, I suppose it’s all the 
same. He asked papa for permission to speak to you, and your 
papa has given it/ 

‘ I’m sure I don’t know, mamma/ 

It was a quarter of an hour after that when Lady Staveley again 
returned to the subject. ‘ I am sure Mr. Graham is very clever 
and all that/ 9 

‘ Papa says that he is very clever indeed/ 

‘ I m quite sure he is, and he makes himself very nice in the 
house, always talking when there are people to dinner. Mr. Ar- 
buthnot never will talk when there are people to dinner. But 
Mr. Arbuthnot has got a very nice place in Warwickshire, and they 
say he 11 come in for the county some day.’ 

‘ 0f course, mamma, if there should be anything of that sort we 
should not be rich people, like Isabella and Mr. Arbuthnot.’ 

‘ Not at first, dear/ 

‘ Neither first nor last. But I don’t care about that. If you and 
papa will like him, and—and—if it should come to that!—Oh 
mamma, he is so good, and so clever, and he understands things,’ 
and talks about things as though he knew how to make himself 
master of them. And he is honest and proud. Oh, mamma if it 
should be so, I do hope you will love him.’ 

0 2 
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And then Lady Staveley promised that she would love him, 
thinking nevertheless that had things gone differently she would 
have extended a more motherly warmth of affection to Peregrine 
Orme. 

And about this time Peregrine Orme made another visit to 
Noningsby. His intention was to see the judge, explaining what 
steps his grandfather had taken as to The Cleeve property, and then 
once more to have thrown himself at Madeline’s feet. But circum¬ 
stances as they turned out prevented this. Although he had been 
at some trouble to ascertain when the judge would be at Noningsby, 
nevertheless, on his arrival, the judge was out. He would be 
home, the servant said, to dinner, but not before ; and therefore he 
had again seen Lady Staveley, and after seeing her had not thrown 
himself at Madeline’s feet. 

He had made up his mind to give a systematic and detailed 
account of his pecuniary circumstances, and had selected nearly the 
very words in which this should be made, not actuated by any idea 
that such a process would have any weight with Madeline, or by 
any means assist him with her, but hoping that he might thus pro¬ 
cure the judge’s permission to press his suit. But all his prepara¬ 
tion and all his chosen words were of no use to him. When he 
saw Lady Staveley’s face he at once knew that she had no comfort 
to offer to him. ‘Well,’ he said; ‘is there any chance for me?’ 
He had intended to speak in a very different tone, but words which 
have been prepared seldom manage to fit themselves into their 
appropriate places. 

‘ Oh, Mr. Orme,’ she said, taking him by the hand, and holding it. 
‘ I wish it were different; I wish it could be different.’ 

‘ There is no hope then?’ And as he spoke there was a sound in 
his voice as though the tidings would utterly unman him. 

c I should be wicked to deceive you,’ she said. ‘ There is no 
hope.’ And then as she looked up at the sorrow so plainly written 
in the lines of his young, handsome face, tears came into her eyes 
and rolled down her cheeks. How could it be that a daughter of 
hers should be indifferent to the love of such a suitor as this ? 

But Peregrine, when he saw her sorrow, repressed his own. 
‘ Very well,’ said he; ‘ I will at any rate know how to take an 
answer. And for your kindness to me in the matter I am much 
obliged. I ought to have known myself better than to have sup¬ 
posed she could have cared for me.’ 

‘ I am sure she feels that you have done her great honour.’ 

‘ Psha! honour! But never mind—Good-bye, Lady Staveley.’ 

‘ Will you not see her ?’ 

* No. Why should I see her? Give her my love—my best 
love-’ 

‘ I will—I will.’ 
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‘ And tell her that I hope she may he happy, and make some 
fellow happy who is more fortunate than I am. I shall get out ol 
the way somewhere, so that I shall not make a fool of myself when 
I see it. And then he took his departure, and rode back again to 
The Cleeve. This happened two days before the commencement of 
the trial, and the day before that on which Graham was to arrive at 

^ WhenGraham received the judge’s note asking him to put up at 
Noningsby for the assize week, he was much astonished. It was 
very short. 

‘ As you are coming down to Alston, special m Lady Mason s 
case, you may as well come and stay here. Lady Staveley bids me 
say that she will he delighted. Your elder brethren will no doubt 
go back to London each night, so that you will not be expected to 
remain with them. 

4 Yours always, &c. 

What could be the intention of the judge in taking so strange a 
sten as this? The judge had undertaken to see him in three 
months, having given him some faint idea that there then mignt e 
a chance of hope. But now, before one month was over, he was 
actually sending for him to the house, and inviting him to stay 
there What would all the bar world say when they found that a 
young barrister was living at the judge’s house during the assizes ? 
Would it not be in every man’s mouth that he was a suitor accepted 

both by the judge’s daughter and by the judge . There wou 

nothing in that to go against the grain with him if only the fact 
were so. That the fact should be so he could not venture to hope 

even on this hint; but he accepted the judge’s invitation, sent his 

o-rateful thanks to Lady Staveley ;-as to Lady Staveley s delight, he 
was sure that the judge must have romanced a little for he had 
clearly recognized Lady Staveley as his enemy, an en pc 
nared himself for the chances of war. . , . , . 

P On the evening before the trial he arrived at Noningsby just in 
time for dinner. He had been obliged to remain an hour or two at 
Alston in conference with Mr. Aram, and was later than he had 
expected he would be. He had been afraid to come early in the 
day, lest by doing so he might have seemed to overstep the margin 
of his invitation. When he did arrive, the two ladies were alrea y 

dressing, and he found the judge in the hall. 

»A pretty fellow you are,’ said the judge. , It s dinner-time 
already, and of course you take an hour to dress.’ 

‘ Mr. Aram—’ began Felix. . . , 

‘ Oh, yes, Mr. Aram! I’ll give you fifteen minutes, but no, a 
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moment more.’ And so Felix was hurried on up to his bedroom 
—the old bedroom in which he had passed so many hours, and been 
so very uneasy. As he entered the room all that conversation with 
Augustus Staveley returned upon his memory. He had seen his 
friend in London, and told him that he was going down to Non- 
ingsby. Augustus had looked grave, but had said nothing about 
Madeline. Augustus was not in his father’s confidence in this 
matter, and had nothing to do but to look grave. On that very 
morning, moreover, some cause had been given to himself for gravity 
of demeanour. 

At the door of his room he met Mrs. Baker, and, hurried though 
he was by the judge’s strict injunction, he could not but shake 
hands with his old and very worthy friend. 

‘ Quite strong again,’ said he, in answer to her tender inquiries. 

4 So you are, I do declare. I will say this, Mr. Graham, for 
wholesomeness of flesh you beat anything I ever come nigh. There’s 
a many would have been weeks and weeks before they could have 
been moved.’ 

4 It was your good nursing, Mrs. Baker.’ 

4 Well, I think we did take care of you among us. Do you 
remember the pheasant, Mr. Graham ?’ 

4 Hemember it! I should think so ; and how I improved the 
occasion.’ 

‘ Yes ; you did improve fast enough. And the sea-kale, Mr. 
Graham. Laws! the row I had with John Gardener about that! 
And, Mr. Graham, do you remember how a certain friend used to 
come and ask after you at the door ? Dear, dear, dear! I nearly 
caught it about that.’ 

But Graham in his present frame of mind could not well endure 
to discuss his remembrances on that subject with Mrs. Baker, so he 
good-humouredly pushed her out of the room, saying that the judge 
would be mad if he delayed. 

‘ That’s true, too, Mr. Graham. And it won’t do for you to take 
up Mr. Augustus’s tricks in the house yet; will it ?’ And then she 
left the room. ‘ What does she mean by 44 yet ” ?’ Felix said to himself 
as he went through the ceremony of dressing with all the haste in 
his power. 

He was in the drawing-room almost within the fifteen minutes, 
and there he found none but the judge and his wife and daughter. 
He had at first expected to find Augustus there, but had been told 
by Mrs. Baker that he was to come down on the following morning. 
His first greeting from Lady Staveley was something like that he 
had already received up stairs, only made in less exuberant lan¬ 
guage. He was congratulated on his speedy recovery and made 
welcome by a kind smile. Then he shook hands with Madeline, 
and as he did so he observed that the judge was at the trouble to 
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turn away, so that he should not watch the greeting. This he did 
see, but into Madeline’s face he hardly ventured to look. He 
touched her hand, however, and said a word; and she also mur¬ 
mured something about his injury. ‘ And now we’ll go to dinner,’ 
said the judge. ‘ Give your arm that is not broken to Lady 
Staveley.’ And so the meeting was over. ‘ Augustus will be in 
Alston to-morrow when the court is opened,’ said the judge. ‘ That 
is to say if he finds it possible to get up so soon; but to-day he had 
some engagements in town.’ The truth however was that the 
judge had chosen to be alone with Felix after dinner. 

The dinner was very pleasant, but the judge talked for the whole 
party. Madeline hardly spoke at all, nor did Lady Staveley say 
much. Felix managed to put in a few words occasionally, as it 
always becomes a good listener to do, but the brunt of the battle lay 
with the host. One thing Felix observed painfully,—that not a 
word was spoken about Lady Mason or Orley Farm. When he had 
been last there the judge had spoken of it openly before the whole 
party, expressing his opinion that she was a woman much injured; 
but now neither did he say anything nor did Lady Staveley. He 
would probably not have observed this had not a feeling crept upon 
him during the last fortnight, that that thorough conviction which 
men had felt as to her innocence was giving way. While the ladies 
were there, however, he did not himself allude to the subject. 

When they had left the room and the door had been closed behind 
them, the judge began the campaign—began it, and as far as he was 
concerned, ended it in a very few minutes. ‘ Graham,’ said he, 4 1 
am glad to see you.’ 

‘ Thank you, judge,’ said he. 

‘ Of course you know, and I know, what that amounts to now. 
My idea is that you acted as an honest man when you were last 
here. You are not a rich man-’ 

‘ Anything but that.* 

* And therefore I do not think it would have been well had yon 
endeavoured to gain my daughter’s affections without speaking to 
me,—or to her mother.’ Judge Staveley always spoke of his wife as 
though she were an absolute part of himself. ‘ She and I have dis¬ 
cussed the matter now,—and you are at liberty to address yourself 
to Madeline if you please.’ 

‘ My dear judge-’ 

; ‘ Of course you understand that I am not answering for her ?’ 

‘ Oh, of course not.’ 

‘ That’s your look out. You must fight your own battle there. 
What you are allowed to understand is this,—that her father and 
mother will give their consent to an engagement, if she finds that 
she can bring herself to give hers. If you are minded to ask her, 
you may do so.’ 
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‘ Of course I shall ask her.’ 

* She will have five thousand pounds on her marriage, settled 
upon herself and her children, — and as much more when I die, 
settled in the same way. Now fill your glass.’ And in his own 
easy way he turned the subject round and began to talk about the 
late congress at Birmingham. 

Felix felt that it was not open to him at the present moment to 
say anything further about Madeline; and though he was disap¬ 
pointed at this,—for he would have wished to go on talking about 
her all the evening—perhaps it was better for him. The judge 
would have said nothing further to encourage him, and he would 
have gradually been taught to think that his chance with Madeline 
was little, and then less. ‘ He must have been a fool,’ my readers 
will say, ‘ not to have known that Madeline was now his own.’ 
Probably. But then modest-minded young men are fools. 

At last he contrived to bring the conversation round from the 
Birmingham congress to the affairs of his new client; and indeed he 
contrived to do so in spite of the judge, who was not particularly 
anxious to speak on the subject. 4 After all that we said and did at 
Birmingham, it is odd that I should so soon find myself joined with 
Mr. Furnival.’ 

4 Not at all odd. Of course you must take up your profession as 
others have taken it up before you. Very many young men dream 
of a Themis fit for Utopia. You have slept somewhat longer than 
others, and your dreams have been more vivid.’ 

‘ And now I wake to find myself leagued with the Empson and 
Dudley of our latter-day law courts.’ 

4 Fie, Graham, fie. Do not allow yourself to speak in that tone of 
men whom you know to be zealous advocates, and whom you do not 
know to be dishonest opponents.’ 

4 It is they and such as they that make so many in these days feel 
the need of some Utopia,—as it was in the old days of our history. 
But I beg their pardon for nicknaming them, and certainly ought 
not to have done so in your presence.’ 

4 Well; if you repent yourself, and will be more charitable for the 
future, I will not tell of you.’ 

4 I have never yet even seen Mr. Chaffanbrass in court,’ said 
Felix, after a pause. 

4 The more shame for you, never to have gone to the court in 
which he practises. A barrister intending to succeed at the com¬ 
mon law bar cannot have too wide an experience in such matters.’ 

4 But then I fear that I am a barrister not intending to succeed.’ 

4 I am very sorry to hear it,’ said the judge. And then again the 
conversation flagged for a minuto or two. 

4 Have you ever seen him at a country assize town before, judge ? 
asked Felix. 
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‘ Whom ? Chaffanbrass ? I do not remember that 1 have.’ 

‘ His coming down in this way is quite unusual, I take it. 

4 Bather so, I should say. The Old Bailey is his own ground.’ 

‘ And why should they think it necessary in such a case as this 
to have recourse to such a proceeding ?’ 

4 It would be for me to ask you that, seeing that you are one of 

the counsel.’ 

‘ Do you mean to say, judge, that between you and me you are 
unwilling to give an opinion on such a subject ? 

‘ Well; you press mo hard, and I think I may fairly say that I am 
unwilling. I would sooner discuss the matter with you after the 
verdict than before it. Come ; we will go into the drawing-room.’ 

There was not much in this. Indeed if it were properly looked 
at there was nothing in it. But nevertheless Graham, as lie pre¬ 
ceded the judge out of the dining-room, felt that his heart misgave 
him about Lady Mason. When first the matter had been spoken of 
at Noningsby, Judge Staveley had been fully convinced of Lady 
Mason’s innocence, and had felt no reserve in expressing his opinion. 
He had expressed such an opinion very openly. Why should he 
now affect so much reticence, seeing that the question had been 
raised in the presence of them two alone ? It was he who had 
persuaded Graham to undertake this work, and now he went back 
from what he had done, and refused even to speak upon the subject. 

‘ It must be that he thinks she is guilty,’ said Graham to himself, as 
he lay down that night in bed. 

But there had been something more for him to do before bedtime 
came. He followed the judge into the drawing-room, and in five 
minutes perceived that his host had taken up a book with the 
honest intention of reading it. Some reference was made to him 
by his wife, but he showed at once that he did not regard Graham 
as company, and that he conceived himself to be entitled to enjoy 
the full luxury of home. 4 Upon my word I don’t know,’ he 
answered, without taking his eye off the page. And then nobody 
spoke to him another word. 

After another short interval Lady Staveley went to sleep. When 
Felix Graham had before been at Noningsby, she would have 
rebelled against nature with all her force rather than have slept 
while he was left to whisper what he would to her darling. But 
now he was authorized to whisper, and why should not Lady 
Staveley sleep if she wished it? She did sleep, and Felix was 
left alone with his love. 

And yet he was not altogether alone. He could not say to her 
those words which he was now bound to say ; which he longed to 
say in order that he might know whether the next stage of his life 
was to be light or dark. There sat the judge, closely intent no 
doubt upon his book, but wide awake. There also sat Lady 
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Staveley, fast asleep certainly; but with a wondrous power of 
hearing even in her sleep. And yet how was he to talk to his 
love unless he talked of love? He wished that the judge would 
help them to converse; he wished that some one else was there; 
he wished at last that he himself was away. Madeline sat perfectly 
tranquil stitching a collar. Upon her there was incumbent no duty 
of doing anything beyond that. But he was in a measure bound to 
talk. Had he dared to do so he also would have taken up a book; 
but that he knew to be impossible. 

4 Your brother will be down to-morrow,’ he said at last. 

4 Yes; he is to go direct to Alston. He will be here in the 
evening,—to dinner.’ 

4 Ah, yes; I suppose we shall all be late to-morrow.’ 

4 Papa always is late when the assizes are going one,’ said 
Madeline. 

4 Alston is not very far,’ said Felix. 

4 Only two miles,’ she answered. 

And during the whole of that long evening the conversation 
between them did not reach a more interesting pitch than that. 

4 She must think me an utter fool,’ said Felix to himself, as he sat 
staring at the fire. 4 How well her brother would have made the 
most of such an opportunity!’ And then he went to bed, by no 
means in a good humour with himself. 

On the next morning he again met her at breakfast, but on that 
occasion there was no possible opportunity for private conversation. 
The judge was all alive, and talked enough for the whole party 
during the twenty minutes that was allowed to them before they 
started for Alston. 4 And now we must be off. We’ll say half-past 
seven for dinner, my dear.’ And then they also made their journey 
to Alston. 


CHAPTEK XXYI. 

SHOWING HOW MISS FURNIVAL TREATED HER LOVERS. 

It is a great thing for young ladies to live in a household in which 
free correspondence by letter is permitted. 4 Two for mamma, four 
for Amelia, three for Fanny, and one for papa.’ When the postman 
has left his budget they should be dealt out in that way, and no 
more should be said about it,—except what each may choose to say. 
Papa’s letter is about money of course, and interests nobody. 
Mamma’s contain the character of a cook and an invitation to 
dinner, and as they interest everybody, are public property. But 
Fanny’s letters and Amelia’s should be private; and a well-bred 
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mamma of tlie present day scorns even to look at the handwriting 
of the addresses. Now in Harley Street things were so managed 
that nobody did see the handwriting of the addresses of Sophia’s 
letters till they came into her own hand,—that is, neither her 
father nor her mother did so. That both Spooner and Mrs. Ball 
examined them closely is probable enough. 

This was well for her now, for she did not wish it to be known 
as yet that she had accepted an offer from Lucius Mason, and she 
did wish to have the privilege of receiving his letters. She fancied 
that she loved him. She told herself over and over again that she 
did so. She compared him within her own mind to Augustus 
Stave! ey, and always gave the preference to Lucius. She liked 
Augustus also, and could have accepted him as well, had it been 
the way of the world in England for ladies to have two accepted 
lovers. Such is not the way of the world in England, and she 
therefore had been under the necessity of choosing one. She had 
taken the better of the two, she declared to herself very often ; but 
nevertheless was it absolutely necessary that the other should be 
abandoned altogether? Would it not be well at any rate to wait 
till this trial should be over ? But then the young men themselves 
were in such a huny! 

Lucius, like an honest man, had proposed to go at once to Mr. 
Furnival when he was accepted; but to this Sophia had objected. 

4 The peculiar position in which my father stands to your mother at 
the present moment,’ said she, ‘would make it very difficult for him 
to give you an answer now.’ Lucius did not quite understand the 
reasoning, but he yielded. It did not occur to him for a moment 
that either Mr. or Miss Furnival could doubt the validity of his title 
to the Orley Farm property. 

But there was no reason why he should not write to her. ‘ Shall 
I address here ?’ he had asked. ‘ Oh yes,’ said Sophia; ‘ my letters 
are quite private.’ And he had written very frequently, and she had 
answered him. His last letter before the trial I propose to publish, 
together with Sophia’s answer, giving it as my opinion that the 
gentleman’s production affords by no means a good type of a lover’s 
letter. But then his circumstances were peculiar. Miss Furnival’s 
answer was, I think, much better. 


‘ Orley Farm,-. 

‘ My own Sophia, 

‘ My only comfort—I may really say my only comfort now 
—is in writing to you. It is odd that at my age, and having begun 
the world early as I did, I should now find myself so much alone. 
Were it not for you, I should have no friend. I cannot describe to 
you the sadness of this house, nor the wretched state in which my 
mother exists. I sometimes think that had she been really guilty 
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of those monstrous crimes which people lay to her charge, she could 
hardly have been more miserable. I do not understand it; nor can 
I understand why your father has surrounded her with lawyers 
whom he would not himself trust in a case of any moment. To me 
she never speaks on the subject, which makes the matter worse- 
worse for both of us. I see her at breakfast and at dinner, and 
sometimes sit with her for an hour in the evening; but even then 
we have no conversation. The end of it is I trust soon coming, 
and then I hope that the sun will again be bright. In these days it 
seems as though there were a cloud over the whole earth. 

< x wish with all my heart that you could have been here with 
her. I think that your tone and strength of mind would have 
enabled her to bear up against these troubles with more fortitude. 
After all, it is but the shadow of a misfortune which has come 
across her, if she would but allow herself so to think. As. it is, 
Mrs. Orme is with her daily, and nothing I am sure can be' more 
kind. But I can confess to you, though I could do so to no one 
else, that I do not willingly see an intimacy kept up between my 
mother and The Cleeve. Why was there that strange proposition 
as to her marriage ; and why, when it was once made, was it aban¬ 
doned ? I know that my mother has been not only guiltless, but 
guileless, in these matters as to which she is accused; but never¬ 
theless her affairs will have been so managed that it will be almost 
impossible for her to remain in this neighbourhood. 

‘ When all this is over, I think I shall sell this place. What is 
there to bind me,—to bind me or you to Orley Farm ? Sometimes I 
have thought that I could be happy here, devoting myself to agri¬ 
culture,’— 1 Fiddlesticks !’ Sophia exclaimed, as she read this,—‘ and 
doinf something to lessen the dense ignorance of those around me; 
hut for such work as that a man should be able to extend himself 
over a larger surface than that which I can influence. My dream of 
happiness now carries me away from this to other countries,—to the 
sunny south. Could you be happy there ? A friend of mine whom 
I well knew in Germany, has a villa on the Lake of Como,’ ‘ In¬ 
deed, sir, I’ll do no such thing,’ said Sophia to herself,— and there 
I think we might forget all this annoyance. 

< I shall not write again now till the trial is over. I have made 
up my mind that I will be in court during the whole proceedings. 
If my mother will admit it, I will remain there close to her, as her 
son should do in such an emergency. If she will not have this, still 
I will be there. No one shall say that I am afraid to see my mother 
in any position to which fortune can bring her, or that I have ever 


doubted her innocence. 

‘ God bless you, my own one. 


‘ Yours, 


‘ L. m: 
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Taking this letter as a whole perhaps we may say that there was 
not as much nonsense in it as young gentlemen generally put into 
their love-letters to young ladies; but I am inclined to think that 
it would have been a better love-letter had there been more non¬ 
sense. At any rate there should have been less about himself, and 
more about the lady. Ho should have omitted the agriculture alto¬ 
gether, and been more sure of his loved one’s tastes before he sug¬ 
gested the sunny south and the Como villa. It is true that he was 
circumstanced as few lovers are, with reference to his mother ; but 
still I think he might have been less lachrymose. Sophia’s answer, 
which was sent after the lapse of a day or two, was as follows :— 

• Harley Street,-. 

‘ My dear Lucius, 

‘ I am not surprised that you should feel somewhat low- 
spirited at the present moment; but you will find, I have no doubt, 
that the results of the next week will cure all that. Your mother 
will be herself again when this trial is over, and you will then 
wonder that it should ever have had so depressing an influence 
either upon you or upon her. I cannot but suppose that papa has 
done the best as to her advisers. I know how anxious he is about 
it, and they say that he is very clever in such matters. Pray give 
your mother my love. I cannot but think she is lucky to have 
Mrs. Orrne with her. What can be more respectable than a con¬ 
nection at such a time with such people ? 

‘ As to your future residence, do not make up your mind to an} - 
thing while your spirits are thus depressed. If you like to leave 
Orley Farm, why not let it instead of selling it ? As for me, if it 
should be fated that our lots are to go together, I am inclined to 
think that I should still prefer to live in England. In London 
papa’s position might probably be of some service, and I should like 
no life that was not active. But it is too early in the day to talk 
thus at present. You must not think me cold hearted if I say that 
what has as yet been between us must not be regarded as an 
absolute and positive engagement. I, on my part, hope that it may 
become so. My heart is not cold, and I am not ashamed to own 
that I esteem you favourably; but marriage is a very serious thing, 
and there is so much to be considered ! I regard myself as a free 
agent, and in a great measure independent of my parents on such a 
matter as that; but still I think it well to make no positive promise 
without consulting them. When this trial is over I will speak to 
mv father, and then you will come up to London and see us. 

‘ Mind you give my love to your mother; and if it have any 
value in your eyes—accept it yourself. 

4 Your affectionate friend, 

4 Sophia Furnival.’ 
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I feel very confident that Mrs. Fumival was right in declining 
to inquire very closely into the circumstances of her daughter’s 
correspondence. A young lady who could write such a letter to 
her lover as that requires but little looking after; and in those 

points as to which she may require it, will—if she be so minded_ 

elude it. Such as Miss Furnival was, no care on her mother’s part 
would, I think, have made her better. Much care might have 
made her worse, as, had she been driven to such resources, she 
would have received her letters under a false name at the baker’s 
shop round the comer. 

But the last letter was not written throughout without interrup¬ 
tion. She was just declaring how on her part she hoped that her 
present uncertain tenure of her lover’s hand might at some future 
time become certain, when Augustus Staveley was announced. 
Sophia, who was alone in the drawing-room, rose from her table, 
gracefully, slipped her note under the cover of the desk, and cour¬ 
teously greeted her visitor. ‘ And how are they all at dear FTon- 
ingsby ?’ she asked. 

‘ Hear Noningsby is nearly deserted. There is no one there but 
my mother and Madeline.’ 

‘And who more would be wanting to make it still dear,— 
unless it be the judge ? I declare, Mr. Staveley, I was quite in 
love with your father when I left. Talk of honey falling from 
people’s mouths !—he drops nothing less than champagne and pine¬ 
apples.’ 

‘ How very difficult of digestion his conversation must be!’ 

By no means. If the wine be good and the fruit ripe, nothing 
can be more wholesome. And is everybody else gone ? Let me 
see;—Mr. Graham was still there when I left.’ 

‘ He came away shortly afterwards,—as soon, that is, as his arm 
would allow him.’ 

‘ What a happy accident that was for him, Mr. Staveley!’ 

4 Ha PPy!—breaking three of his ribs, his arm, and his collar¬ 
bone ! I thought it very unhappy.’ 

‘ Ah, that s because your character is so deficient in true chivalry. 

I call it a very happy accident which gives a gentleman an oppor¬ 
tunity of spending six weeks under the same roof with the lady of 
his love. Mr. Graham is a man of spirit, and I am by no means 
sure that he did not break his bones on purpose.’ 

Augustus for a moment thought of denying the imputation with 
regard to his sister, but before he had spoken he had changed his 
mind. He was already aware that his friend had been again invited 
down to Noningsby, and if his father chose to encourage Graham, 
why should he make difficulties ? He had conceived some general 
idea that Felix Graham was not a guest to be welcomed into a rich 
man s family as a son-in-law. He was poor and crotchety, and 
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as regards professional matters unsteady. But all that was a 
matter for his father to consider, not for him. So he held his peace 
as touching Graham, and contrived to change the subject, veering 
round towards that point of the compass which had brought him 
into Harley Street. 

1 1 crhaps then, Miss Furnival, it might answer some purpose if I 
were to get myself run over outside there. I could get one of 
Bickford’s vans, or a dray from Barclay and Perkins’, if that might 
be thought serviceable.’ 

‘ I* would be of no use in the world, Mr. Staveley. Those very 
charitable middle-aged ladies opposite, the Miss Mac Codies, would 
ha\ e you into their house in no time, and when you woke from your 
first swoon, you would find yourself in their best bedroom, with one 
on each side of you.’ 

‘ And yon in the mean time—’ 

* I should send over every morning at ten o’clock to inquire 
after you in mamma s name. u Mrs. Furnival’s compliments, and 
hopes Mr. Staveley will recover the use of his legs.” And the’man 
would bring back word: “ The doctor hopes he may, miss ; but his 
left eye is gone for ever.” It is not everybody that can tumble dis¬ 
creetly. Now you, I fancy, would only disfigure yourself.’ 

I hen I must try what fortune can do for me without the brewer’s 
dray.’ 

‘Fortune has done quite enough for you, Mr. Staveley; I do not 
advise you to tempt her any further.’ 

‘ Miss Furnival, I have come to Harley Street to-day on purpose to 
tempt her to the utmost. There is my* hand-’ 

Mr. Staveley, pray keep your hand for a while longer in your 
own possession.’ 

‘ Undoubtedly I shall do so, unless I dispose of it this morning. 
When we were at Noningsby together, I ventured to tell you what 
I felt for you-’ 

‘ Did you, Mr. Staveley? If your feelings were anything beyond 
the common, I don’t remember the telling.’ 

And then, he continued, without choosing to notice her words, 
you affected to believo that I was not in earnest in what I said to 
you.’ 

4 And you must excuse me if I affect to believe the same thing of 
you still.* 

Augustus Staveley had come into Harley Street with a positive 
resolve to throw his heart and hand and fortune at the feet of Miss 
Furnival. I fear that I shall not raise him in the estimation of my 
readers by saying so. But then my readers will judge him un¬ 
fairly. They will forget that they have had a much better oppor¬ 
tunity of looking into the character of Miss Furnival than he had 
had; and they will also forget that they have had no such oppor- 
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tunity of being influenced by her personal charms. I think I 
remarked before that Miss Furnival well understood how best to 
fight her own battle. Had she shown herself from the first anxious 
to regard as a definite offer the first words tending that way which 
Augustus had spoken to her, he would at once have become indif¬ 
ferent about the matter. As a consequence of her judicious conduct 
he was not indifferent. We always want that which we can’t get 
easily. Sophia had made herself difficult to be gotten, and therefore 
Augustus fancied that he wanted her. Since he had been in town 
he had been frequently in Harley Street, and had been arguing with 
himself on the matter. What match could be more discreet or 
better ? Not only was she very handsome, but she was clever also. 
And not only was she handsome and clever, but moreover she was 
an heiress. What more could his friends want for him, and what 
more could he want for himself? His mother did in truth regard 
her as a nasty, sly girl; but then his mother did not know Sophia, 
and in such matters mothers are so ignorant! 

Miss Furnival, on his thus repeating his offer, again chose to 
affect a belief that he was not in earnest. I am inclined to think 
that she rather liked this kind of thing. There is an excitement 
in the game ; and it is one which may be played without great 
danger to either party if it be played cautiously and with some 
skill. As regards Augustus at the present moment, I have to say 

__-with some regret—that he abandoned all idea of caution, and thao 

he showed very little skill. 

‘ Then,’ said he, ‘I must beg you to lay aside an affectation which 
is so very injurious both to my honour and to my hopes of happi¬ 
ness.’ . . # 

* Your honour, Mr. Staveley, is quite safe, I am certain. 

‘ I wish that my happiness were equally so,’ said he. * But at 
any rate you will let me have an answer. Sophia - 

And now he stood up, looking at her with something really like 
love in his eyes, and Miss Furnival began to understand that if she 
so chose it the prize was really within her reach. But then was it 
a prize ? Was not the other thing the better prize ? The other 
thing was the better prize if only that affair about the Orley 
Farm were settled. Augustus Staveley was a good-looking hand¬ 
some fellow, but then there was that in the manner and gait of 
Lucius Mason which better suited her taste. There are ladies who 
prefer Worcester ware to real china; and, moreover, the order for 
the Worcester ware had already been given. 

‘ Sophia, let a man be ever so light-hearted, there will come to 
him moments of absolute and almost terrible earnestness. 

4 Even to you, Mr. Staveley.’ 

4 1 have at any rate done nothing to deserve your scorn. 

4 Fie, now; you to talk of my scorn! You come here with soft 
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words which run easily from your tongue, feeling sure that I shall 
he proud in heart when 1 hear them whispered into my ears; and 
now you pretend to be angry because I do not show you that I am 
elated. Do you think it probable that I should treat with scorn 
anything of this sort that you might say to me seriously ?’ 

‘ I think you are doing so.’ 

‘ Have you generally found yourself treated with scorn when you 
have been out on this pursuit ?’ 

‘ By heavens! you have no right to speak to me so. In what 
way shall I put my words to make them sound seriously to you ? 
Do you want me to kneel at your feet, as our grandfathers used to do ?’ 

‘ Oh, certainly not. Our grandmothers were very stupid in 
desiring that.’ 

‘ If I put my hand on my heart will you believe me better ?’ 

* Not in the least/ 

4 Then through what formula shall I go ?’ 

‘ Go through no formula, Mr. Staveley. In such affairs as these 
very little, as I take it, depends on the words that are uttered. 
When heart has spoken to heart, or even head to head, very little 
other speaking is absolutely necessary.’ 

‘ And my heart has not spoken to yours ? 

‘Well;—no;—not with that downright plain open language 
which a heart in earnest always knows how to use. I suppose you 
think you like me ?* 

‘ Sophia, I love you well enough to make you my wife to¬ 
morrow.’ 

4 Yes ; and to be tired of your bargain on the next day. Has it 
ever occurred to you that giving and taking in marriage is a very 
serious thing ?’ 

4 A very serious thing; but I do not think that on that account it 
should be avoided.’ 

4 No ; but it seems to me that you are always inclined to play at 
marriage. Do not be angry with me, but for the life of me I can 
never think you are in earnest.’ 

4 But I shall be angry—very angry—if I do not get from you soin6 
answer to what I have ventured to say.’ 

‘What, now; to-day;—this morning? If you insist upon that, 
the answer can only be of one sort. If I am driven to decide this 
morning on the question that you have asked me, great as the 
honour is—and coming from you, Mr. Staveley, it is ver} r great—I 
must decline it. I am not able, at any rate at the present moment, 
to trust my happiness altogether in your hands.’ When we think 
of the half-written letter which at this moment Miss Furnival had 
within her desk, this was not wonderful. 

And then, without having said anything more that was of note, 
Augustus Staveley went his way. As he walked up Harley Street. 
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he hardly knew whether or no he was to consider himself as bound 
to Miss Furnival; nor did he feel quite sure whether or no he 
wished to he so hound. She was handsome, and clever, and an 
heiress; hut yet he was not certain that she possessed all those 
womanly charms which are desirable in a wife. He could not hut 
reflect that she had never yet said a soft word to him. 


CHAPTEB XXVII. 

MR. MOULDER BACKS HIS OPINION. 

As the day of the trial drew nigh, the perturbation of poor John 
Kenneby’s mind became very great. Moulder had not intended to 
frighten him, hut had thought it well to put him up to what he 
believed to he the truth. No doubt he would be badgered and 
bullied. ‘ And/ as Moulder said to his wife afterwards, ‘ wasn’t it 
better that he should know what was in store for him ?’ The conse¬ 
quence was, that had it been by any means possible, Kenneby 
would have run away on the day before the trial. 

But it was by no means possible, for Dockwrath had hardly left 
him alone for an instant. Dockwrath at this time had crept into a 
sort of employment in the case from which Matthew Bound had 
striven in vain to exclude him. Mr. Bound had declared once or 
twice that if Mr. Mason encouraged Dockwrath to interfere, he, 
Bound, would throw the matter up. But professional men cannot 
very well throw up their business, and Bound went on, although 
Dockwrath did interfere, and although Mr. Mason did encourage 
him. On the eve of the trial he went down to Alston with Kenneby 
and Bolster ; and Mr. Moulder, at the express instance of Kenneby, 
accompanied them. 

‘ What can I do ? I can’t stop the fellow’s gub/ Moulder had said. 
But Kenneby pleaded hard that some friend might be near him in 
the day of his trouble, and Moulder at last consented. 

4 1 wish it was me/ Mrs. Smiley had said, when they talked the 
matter over in Great St. Helens ; ‘ I’d let the barrister know what 
was what when he came to knock me about.’ Kenneby wished it 
also, with all his heart. 

Mr. Mason went down by the same train, but he travelled by the 
first class. Dockwrath, who was now holding his head up, would 
have gone with him, had he not thought it better to remain with 
Kenneby. ‘ He might jump out of the carriage and destroy him¬ 
self,’ he said to Mr. Mason. 

c If he had any of the feelings of an Englishman within his breast/ 
said Mason, ‘ he would be anxious to give assistance towards the 
punishment of such a criminal as that. 
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‘ He ’ nas on] y t,le feelings of a tomtit,’ said Dockwrath. 

bad been taken for the tw <> chief witnesses together, 
and Moulder and Dockwrath shared the accommodation with them. 
As they sat down to tea together, these two gentlemen doubtless felt 
that Bridget Bolster was not exactly fitting company for them. But 
the necessities of an assize week, and of such a trial as this level 
much of these distinctions, and they were both prepared to conde- 
scend and become affable. 

‘ Well, Mrs. Bolster, and how do you find yourself?’ asked Dock¬ 
wrath. 

Bridget was a solid, square-looking woman, somewhat given to 
flesh, and now not very quick in her movements. But the nature of 
her past life had given to her a certain amount of readiness, and an 
absence of that dread of her fellow-creatures which so terribly 
afflicted poor Kenneby. And then also she was naturally not a 
stupid woman, or one inclined to be muddle-headed. Perhaps it 
■would be too much to say that she was generally intelligent, but 
what she did understand, she understood thoroughly. 

‘ Pretty well, I thank you, Mr. Dockwrath. I sha’n’t be sorry to 
nave a bit of something to my tea.’ 

Bridget Bolster perfectly understood that she was to be well fed 
when thus brought out for work in her country’s service. To have 
everything that she wanted to eat and drink at places of public enter¬ 
tainment, and then to have the bills paid for her behind her back 
was to Bridget Bolster the summit of transitory human bliss. 

< wt D 5 ?° U S -, ha11 haV6 sometllin S to your tea,’ said Dockwrath. 

‘ What s it to be ? 

Moulder 6 ^' 8 ** S °° d “ {mytlling at these places,’ suggested 

‘ Or some ham and eggs,’ suggested Dockwrath. 

‘ Kidneys is nice,’ said Bridget. 

‘ What do you say, Kenneby?’ asked Dockwrath. 

u.M t piiM hil ’ S v t0 , T’’ SaM Kenneb y; ‘I have no appetite. I 
think 111 take a little brandy-and-water.’ 

Mr. Moulder possessed the most commanding spirit, and the 
steak was ordered. They then made themselves as comfortable as 
circumstances would admit, and gradually fell into a general con¬ 
versation about the trial. It had been understood among them since 
iey first ca " le together, that as a matter of etiquette the witnesses 
were not to be asked what they had to say. Kenneby was not to 
divulge his facts in plain language, nor Bridget Bolster those which 
belonged to her; but it was open to them all to take a general view 
o the matter, and natural that at the present moment they should 
ardly be able to speak of anything else. And there was a very 
divided opinion on the subject in dispute ; Dockwrath, of course 
expressing a strong conviction in favour of a verdict of guilty, and 
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Moulder being as certain of an acquittal. At first Moulder had been 
very unwilling to associate with Dockwrath; for he was a man who 
maintained his animosities long within his breast; but Dockwrath 
on this occasion was a great man, and there was some slight reflec¬ 
tion of greatness on the associates of Dockwrath ; it was only by the 
assistance of Dockwrath that a place could be obtained within the 
court, and, upon the whole, it became evident to Moulder that during 
such k crisis as this the society of Dockwrath must be endured. 

* They can’t do anything to one if one do one’s best ?’ said 
Kenneby, who was sitting apart from the table while the others 

were eating. . . . 

‘ Of course they can’t,’ said Dockwrath, who wished to inspirit 

the witnesses on his own side. 

‘ It aint what they do, but what they say,’ said Moulder; ‘ and then 
everybody is looking at you. I remember a case when I was young 
on the road; it was at Nottingham. There had been some sugars 
delivered, and the rats had got at it. I’m blessed if they didn’t ask 
me backwards and forwards so often that I forgot whether they was 
seconds or thirds, though I’d sold the goods myself. And then the 
lawyer said he’d have me prosecuted for perjury. Well, I was that 
frightened, I could not stand in the box. I aint so green now by a 
good deal.’ 

‘ I’m sure you’re not, Mr. Moulder,’ said Bridget, who well under¬ 
stood the class to which Moulder belonged. 

‘ After that I met that lawyer in the street, and was ashamed to 
look him in the face. I’m blessed if he didn’t come up and shake 
hands with me, and tell me that he knew all along that his client 
hadn’t a leg to stand on. Now I call that beautiful.’ 

‘ Beautiful!’ said Kenneby. 

. Yes, I do. He fought that battle just as if he was sure of 
winning, though he knew he was going to lose. Give me the man 
that can fight a losing battle. Anybody can play whist with four 
by honours in his own hand.’ 

«I don’t object to four by honours either,’ said Dockwrath; ‘ and 
that’s the game we are going to play to-morrow.’ 

4 And lose the rubber after all,’ said Moulder. 

4 No, I’m blessed if we do, Mr. Moulder. If I know anything of 
my own profession-’ 

« Humph!’ ejaculated Moulder. 

‘ And I shouldn’t be here in such a case as this if I didn’t;—but 
if I do, Lady Mason has no more chance of escape than—than— 
than thkt bit of muffin has.’ And as he spoke the savoury morsel 
in question disappeared from the fingers of the commercial tra- 
veller. 

For a moment or two Moulder could not answer him. The por¬ 
tion of food in question was the last on his plate; it had been con- 
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siderable in size, and required attention in mastication. Then the 
remaining gravy had to be picked up on the blade of the knife, and 
the particles of pickles collected and disposed of by the same pro¬ 
cess. But when a-11 this had been well done, Moulder replied— 

4 That may be your opinion, Mr. Dockwrath, and I dare say you 
may know what you’re about/ 

4 Well; I rather think I do, Mr. Moulder.’ 

‘Mine’s different. Now when one gentleman thinks one thing 
and another thinks another, there’s nothing for it in my mind but for 
each gentleman to back his own. That’s about the ticket in this 
country, I believe.’ 

‘ That’s just as a gentleman may feel disposed,’ said Dockwrath. 

4 No it aint. What’s the use of a man having an opinion if he 
won’t back it ? He’s bound to back it, or else he should give way, 
and confess he aint so sure about it as ho said he was. There’s no 
coming to an end if you don’t do that. Now there’s a ten-pound 
note,’ and Moulder produced that amount of the root of all evil • 

4 I’ll put that in John Kenneby’s hands, and do you cover it.’ And 
then he looked as though there were no possible escape from the 
proposition which he had made. 

4 1 decline to have anything to do with it,’ said Kenneby. 

4 Gammon,’ said Moulder; 4 two ten-pound notes won’t bum a 
hole in your iDOcket.’ 

4 Suppose I should be asked a question about it to-morrow; where 
should I be then ?’ 

4 Don’t trouble yourself, Mr. Kenneby,’ said Dockwrath; ‘ I’m not 
going to bet.’ 

4 You aint, aint you ?’ said Moulder. 

4 Certainly not, Mr. Moulder. If you understood professional 
matters a little better, you’d know that a professional gentleman 
couldn’t make a bet as to a case partly in his own hands without 
very great impropriety.’ And Dockwrath gathered himself up, 
endeavouring to impress a sense of his importance on the two wit¬ 
nesses, even should he fail of doing so upon Mr. Moulder. 

Moulder repocketed his ten-pound note, and laughed with a long, 
low chuckle. According to his idea of things, he had altogether got 
the better of the attorney upon that subject. As he himself put it so 
plainly, what criterion is there by which a man can test the validity 
of his own opinion if he be not willing to support it by a bet ? A 
man is bound to do so, or else to give way and apologize. For 
many years he had insisted upon this in commercial rooms as a fun¬ 
damental law in the character and conduct of gentlemen, and never 
yet had anything been said to him to show that in such a theory he 
was mistaken. 

During all this Bridget Bolster sat there much delighted. It was 
aot necessary to her pleasure that she should say much herself. 
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There she was seated in the society of gentlemen and of men of the 
world, with a cup of tea beside her, and the expectation of a little 
drop of something warm afterwards. What more could the world 
offer to her, or what more had the world to offer to anybody ? As 
far as her feelings went she did not care if Lady Mason were tried 
every month in the year! Not that her feelings towards Lady 
Mason were cruel. It was nothing to her whether Lady Mason 
should be convicted or acquitted. But it was much to her to sit 
quietly on her chair and have nothing to do, to eat and drink of the 
best, and be made much of; and it was very much to her to hear tho 
conversation of her betters. 

On the following morning Dockwrath breakfasted by appointment 
with Mr. Mason,—promising, however, that he would return to his 
friends whom he left behind him, and introduce them into the 
court in proper time. As I have before hinted, Mr. Mason’s confi¬ 
dence in Dockwrath had gone on increasing day by day since they 
had first met each other at Groby Park, till he now wished that he 
had altogether taken the advice of the Hamworth attorney and put 
this matter entirely into his hands: By degrees Joseph Mason had 
learned to understand and thoroughly to appreciate the strong points 
in his own case ; and now he was so fully convinced of the truth of 
those surmises which Dockwrath had been the first to make, that no 
amount of contrary evidence could have shaken him. And why had 
not Round and Crook found this out when the matter was before 
investigated ? Why had they prevented him from appealing to the 
Lord Chancellor when, through their own carelessness, the matter 
had gone against him in the inferior court ? And why did they 
now, even in these latter days, when they were driven to reopen the 
case by the clearness of the evidence submitted to them,—why did 
they even now wound his ears, irritate his temper, and oppose the 
warmest feelings of his heart by expressing pity for this wicked 
criminal, whom it was their bounden duty to prosecute to the very 
utmost? Was it not by their fault that Orley Farm had been lost 
to him for the last twenty years ? And yet young Round had told 
him, with the utmost composure, that it would be useless for him to 
look for any of those moneys which should have accrued to him 
during all those years! After what had passed, young Round 
should have been anxious to grind Lucius Mason into powder, and 
make money of his very bones! Must he not think, when he con¬ 
sidered all these things, that Round and Crook had been wilfully 
dishonest to him, and that their interest had been on the side of 
Lady Mason ? He did so think at last, under the beneficent tutelage 
of his new adviser, and had it been possible would have taken the 
case out of the hands of Round and Crook even during the week 
before the trial. 

4 We mustn’t do it now,’ Dockwrath had said, in his triumph. ‘ If 
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we did, the whole thing would be delayed. But they shall be so 
watched that they shall not be able to throw the thing over. I’ve 
got them in a vice, Mr. Mason; and I’ll hold them so tight that 
they must convict her whether they will or no.’ 

And the nature and extent of Mr. Dockwrath’s reward had been 
already settled. When Lucius Mason should be expelled from Orley 
Farm with ignominy, he, Dockwrath, should become the tenant. 
The very rent was settled with the understanding that it should be 
remitted for the first year. It would be pleasant to him to have 
back his two fields in this way;—his two fields, and something else 
beyond ! It may be remembered that Lucius Mason had once gone 
to his office insulting him. It would now be his turn to visit 
Lucius Mason at his domicile. He was disposed to think that such 
visit would be made by him with more effect than had attended that 
other. 

‘ Well, sir, we’re all right,’ he said, as he shook hands with 
Mr. Mason of Groby; 4 there’s no screw loose that I can find.’ 

* And will that man be able to speak ?’ Mr. Mason was alluding 
to John Kenncby. 

4 1 think he will, as corroborating the woman Bolster. That’s all 
we shall want. We shall put up the woman first; that is, after I 
have done. I don’t think they’ll make muoh of her, Mr. Mason.’ 

4 They can’t make her say that she signed two deeds if she is 
willing to tell the truth. There’s no danger, you think, that she’s 
been tampered with,—that she has taken money.’ 

‘No, no; there’s been nothing of that.’ 

4 They’d do anything, you know,’ said Mr. Mason. 4 Think of 
such a man as Solomon Aram ! He’s been used to it all his life, you 
know.’ 

4 They could not do it, Mr. Mason; I’ve been too sharp on them. 
And I tell you what,—they know it now. There isn’t one of them 
that doesn’t know we shall get a verdict.’ And then for a few 
minutes there was silence between the two friends. 

4 IB tell you what, Dockwrath,’ said Mr. Mason, after a while; 

4 I’ve so set my heart upon this—upon getting justice at last—that I do 
think it would kill me if I were to be beaten. I do, indeed. I’ve 
known this, you know, all my life ; and think what I’ve felt! For 

twenty-two years, Dockwrath! By --! in all that 1 have read I 

don’t think I ever heard of such a hardship ! That she should have 
robbed me for two-ai^d-twenty years!—And now they say that she 
will be imprisoned for twelve months!’ 

4 She’ll get more than that, Mr. Mason.’ 

fc I know what would have been done to her thirty years ago, 
when the country was in earnest about such matters. What did they 
do to Fauntleroy?’ 

4 Things are changed since then, aint they ?’ said Dockwrath, 
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with a laugh. And then he went to look up his flock, and take 
them into court. ‘ I’ll meet you in the hall, Mr. Mason, in twenty 
minutes from this time.’ 

And so the play was beginning on each side. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE FIRST DAY OF THE TRIAL. 

And now the judge was there on the bench, the barristers and 
the attorneys were collected, the prisoner was seated in their 
presence, and the trial was begun. As is usual in cases of much 
public moment, when a person of mark is put upon his purgation, 
or the offence is one which has attracted notice, a considerable 
amount of time was spent in preliminaries. But we, who are not 
bound by the necessities under which the court laboured, will pass 
over these somewhat rapidly. The prisoner was arraigned on the 
charge of perjury, and pleaded ‘not guilty’ in a voice which, 
though low, was audible to all the court. At that moment the hum 
of voices had stayed itself, and the two small words, spoken in a 
clear, silver tone, reached the ears of all that then were there 
assembled. Some had surmised it to be possible that she would 
at the last moment plead guilty, but such persons had not known 
Lady Mason. And then by slow degrees a jury was sworn, a con¬ 
siderable number of jurors having been set aside at the instance of 
Lady Mason’s counsel. Mr. Aram had learned to what part of the 
county each man belonged, and upon his instructions those who 
came from the neighbourhood of Hamworth were passed over. 

The comparative lightness of the offence divested the commence¬ 
ment of the trial of much of that importance and apparent dignity 
which attach themselves to most celebrated criminal cases. The 
prisoner was not bidden to look upon the juror, nor the juror to 
look upon the prisoner, as though a battle for life and death were to 
be fought between them. A true bill for perjury had come down 
to the court from the grand jury, but the court officials could not 
bring themselves on such an occasion to open the case with all 
that solemnity and deference to the prisoner which they would 
have exhibited had she been charged with murdering her old 
husband. Nor was it even the same as though she had been 
accused of forgery. Though forgery be not now a capital crime, it 
was so within our memories, and there is still a certain grandeur in 
the name. But perjury sounds small and petty, and it was not 
therefore till the trial had advanced a stage or two that it assumed 
that importance which it afterwards never lost. That this should 
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be so cut Mr. Mason of Groby to the very soul. Even Mr. Dock- 
wrath had been unable to make him understand that his chance of 
regaining the property was under the present circumstances much 
greater than it would have been had Lady Mason been arraigned 
for forgery. He would not believe that the act of forgeiy might 
possibly not have been proved. Could she have been first whipped 
through the street for the misdemeanour, and then hung for the 
felony, his spirit would not have been more than sufficiently 
appeased. 

The case was opened by one Mr. Steelyard, the junior counsel for 
the prosecution; but his work on this occasion was hardly more 
than formal. He merely stated the nature of the accusation 
against Lady Mason, and the issue which the jury were called 
upon to try. Then got up Sir Richard Leatherham, the solicitor- 
general, and at great length and with wonderful perspicuity 
explained all the circumstances of the case, beginning with the 
undoubted will left by Sir Joseph Mason, the will independently 
of the codicil, and coming down gradually to the discovery of that 
document in Mr. Dockwrath’s office, which led to the surmise that 
the signature of those two witnesses had been obtained, not to a 
codicil to a will, but to a deed of another character. In doing this 
Sir Richard did not seem to lean very heavily upon Lady Mason, 
nor did he say much as to the wrongs suffered by Mr. Mason of 
Groby. When he alluded to Mr. Dockwrath and his part in these 
transactions, he paid no compliment to the Hamworth attorney; 
but in referring to his learned friend on the other side he protested 
his conviction that the defence of Lady Mason would be conducted 
not only with zeal, but in that spirit of justice and truth for which 
the gentlemen opposite to him were so conspicuous in their pro¬ 
fession. All this was wormwood to Joseph Mason; but neverthe¬ 
less, though Sir Richard was so moderate as to his own side, and so 
courteous to that opposed to him, he made it very clear before he 
sat down that if those witnesses were prepared to swear that which 
he was instructed they would swear, either they must be utterly 
unworthy of credit—a fact which his learned friends opposite were 
as able to elicit as any gentlemen who had ever graced the English 
bar—or else the prisoner now on her trial must have been guilty of 
the crime of perjury now imputed to her. 

Of all those in court now attending to the proceedings, none 
listened with greater care to the statement made by Sir Richard 
than Joseph Mason, Lady Mason herself, and Felix Graham. To 
Joseph Mason it appeared that his counsel was betraying him . Sir 
Richard and Round were in a boat together and were determined to 
throw him over yet once again. Had it been possible he would 
have stopped the proceedings, and in this spirit he spoke to Dock- 
wrath. To Joseph Mason it would have seemed right that Sir 
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Richard sho uld begin by holding np Lady Mason to the scorn and 
indignation of the twelve honest jurymen before him. Mr. Dock- 
wrath, whose intelligence was keener in such matters, endeavoured 
to make his patron understand that he was wrong; but in this he 
did not succeed. ‘ If he lets her escape me/ said Mason, ‘ I think 
it will be the death of me.’ 

To Lady Mason it appeared as though the man who was now 
showing to all the crowd there assembled the chief scenes of her 
past life, had been present and seen everything that she had ever done. 
He told the jury of all who had been present in the room when 
that true deed had been signed; he described how old Usbech had 
sat there incapable of action ; how that affair of the partnership had 
been brought to a close; how those two witnesses had thereupon 
appended their name to a deed ; how those witnesses had been 
deceived, or partially deceived, as to their own signatures when 
called upon to give their testimony at a former trial; and he told 
them also that a comparison of the signatures on the codicil with 
those signatures which were undoubtedly true would lead an expert 
and professional judge of writing to tell them that the one set of 
signatures or the other must be forgeries. Then he went on to 
describe how the pretended codicil must in truth have been 
executed—speaking of the solitary room in which the bad work had 
been done, of the midnight care and terrible solicitude for secrecy. 
And then, with apparent mercy, he attempted to mitigate the 
iniquity of the deed by telling the jury that it had not been done 
by that lady with any view to self-aggrandisement, but had been 
brought about by a lamentable, infatuated, mad idea that she might 
in this way do that justice to her child which that child’s father 
had refused to do at her instance. He also, when he told of this, 
spoke of Rebekah and her son ; and Mrs. Orme when she heard him 
did not dare to raise her eyes from the table. Lucius Mason, when 
he had listened to this, lifted his clenched hand on high, and 
brought it down with loud violence on the raised desk in front of 
him. 4 1 know the merits of that young man/ said Sir Richard, 
looking at him; ‘I am told that he is a gentleman, good, indus¬ 
trious, and high spirited. I wish he were not here ; I wish with 
all my heart he were not here/ And then a tear, an absolute and 
true drop of briny moisture, stood in the eye of that old experienced 
lawyer. Lucius, when he heard this, for a moment covered his 
face. It was but for a moment, and then he looked up again, 
turning his eyes slowly round the entire court, and as he did so 
grasping his mother by the arm. 4 Hell look in a different sort of 
fhshion by to-morrow evening, I guess/ said Dockwrath into his 
neighbour’s ear. During all this time no change came over Lady 
Mason’s face. When she felt her son’s hand upon her arm her 
muscles had moved involuntarily; but she recovered herself at the 
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moment, and then went on enduring it all with absolute composure. 
Nevertheless it seemed to her as though that man who stood before 
her, telling his tale so calmly, had read the secrets of her very soul. 
What chance could there he for her when everything was thus 
known ? 

To every word that was spoken Felix Graham gave all his mind. 
While Mr. Chaffanbrass sat fidgeting, or reading, or dreaming, 
caring nothing for all that his learned brother might say, Graham 
listened to every fact that was stated, and to every surmise that 
was propounded. To him the absolute truth in this affair was 
matter of great moment, but yet he felt that he dreaded to know 
the truth. Would it not be better for him that he should not know 
it ? But yet he listened, and his active mind, intent on the various 
points as they were evolved, would not restrain itself from forming 
opinions. With all his ears he listened, and as he did so Mr. 
Chaffanbrass, amidst his dreaming, reading, and fidgeting, kept an 
attentive eye upon him. To him it was a matter of course that 
Lady Mason should be guilty. Had she not been guilty, he, 
Mr. Chaffanbrass, would not have been required. Mr. Chaffanbrass 
well understood that the defence of injured innocence was no part 
of his mission. 

Then at last Sir Richard Leatheram brought to a close his long 
tale, and the examination of the witnesses was commenced. By 
this time? it was past two o’clock, and the judge went out of court 
for a few minutes to refresh himself with a glass of wine and a 
sandwich. And now young Peregrine Orme, in spite of all 
obstacles, made his way up to his mother and led her also out of 
court. He took his mother’s arm, and Lady Mason followed with 
her son, and so they made their way into the small outer room 
which they had first entered. Not a word was said between them 
on the subject which was filling the minds of all of them. Lucius 
stood silent and absorbed while Peregrine offered refreshment to 
both the ladies. Lady Mason, doing as she was bid, essayed to eat 
and to drink. What was it to her whether she ate and drank or 
was a-hungered ? To maintain by her demeanour the idea in men’s 
minds that she might still possibly be innocent—that was her work. 
And therefore, in order that those two young men might still think 
so, she ate and drank as she was bidden. 

On their return to court Mr. Steelyard got up to examine Dock- 
wrath, who was put into the box as the first witness. The attorney 
produced certain documents supposed to be of relevancy, which he 
had found among his father-in-law’s papers, and then described how 
he had found that special document which gave him to understand 
that Bolster and Kennehy had been used as witnesses to a certain 
signature on that 14th of July. He had known all the circumstances 
of the old trial, and hence his suspicions had been aroused. Acting 
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upon this he had gone immediately down to Mr. Mason in Yorkshiie, 
and the present trial was the result of his care and intelligence. 
This was in effect the purport of his direct evidence, and then he 
was handed over to the tender mercies of the other side. 

On the other side Mr. Chaffanbrass rose to begin the battle. 
Mr. Furnival had already been engaged in sundry of those pre¬ 
liminary skirmishes which had been found necessary before the 
fight had been commenced in earnest, and therefore the turn had 
now come for Mr. Chaffanbrass. All this, however, had been 
arranged beforehand, and it had been agreed that if possible Dock- 
wrath should be made to fall into the clutches of the Old Bailey 
barrister. It was pretty to see the meek way in which Mr. 
Chaffanbrass rose to his work; how gently he smiled, how he 
fidgeted about a few of the papers as though he were not at first 
quite master of his situation, and how he arranged his old wig in a 
modest, becoming manner, bringing it well forward over his fore¬ 
head. His voice also was low and softso low that it was hardly 
heard through the whole court, and persons who had come far to 
listen to him began to feel themselves disappointed. And it was 
pretty also to see how Dockwrath armed himself for the encounter,— 
how he sharpened his teeth, as it were, and felt the points of his 
own claws. The little devices of Mr. Chaffanbrass did not deceive 
him. He knew what he had to expect; but his pluck was good, 
as is the pluck of a terrier when a mastiff prepares to attack him. 
Let Mr. Chaffanbrass do his worst; that would all be over in an 
hour or so. But when Mr. Chaffanbrass had done his worst, Orley 
Farm would still remain. 

‘I believe you were a tenant of Lady Mason’s at one time, 
Mr. Dockwrath ? asked the barrister. 

‘ I was; and she turned me out. If you will allow me I will 
tell you how all that happened, and how I was angered by the 
usao'e I received.’ Mr. Dockwrath was determined to make a clean 
breast of it, and rather go before his tormentor in telling all that 
there was to be told, than lag behind as an unwilling witness. 

‘ Do,’ said Mr. Chaffanbrass. ‘ That will be very kind of you. 
When I have learned all that, and one other little circumstance of 
the same nature, I do not think I shall want to trouble you any 
more.’ And then Mr. Dockwrath did tell it allhow he had lost 
the two fields, how he had thus become very angry, how this anger 
had induced him at once to do that which he had long thought of 
doing,—search, namely, among the papers of old Mr. Usbech, with 
the view of ascertaining what might be the real truth as regarded 
that doubtful codicil. 

‘ And you found what you searched for, Mr. Dockwrath ?’ 

4 1 did,’ said Dockwrath. 

* Without very much delay, apparently?’ 
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c I was two or three days over the work.’ 

4 But you found exactly what you wanted ?’ 

4 1 found what I expected to find.’ 

4 And that, although all those papers had been subjected to the 
scrutiny of Messrs. Round and Crook at the time of that other trial 
twenty years ago ?’ 

4 1 was sharper than them, Mr. Chaffanbrass,—a deal sharper.’ 

4 So I perceive,’ said Chaffanbrass, and now he had pushed back 
his wig a little, and his eyes had begun to glare with an ugly red 
light. 4 Yes,’ he said, 4 it will be long, I think, before my old 
friends Round and Crook are as sharp as you are, Mr. Dockwrath.’ 

4 Upon my word I agree with you, Mr. Chaffanbrass.’ 

4 Yes; Round and Crook are babies to you, Mr. Dockwrath ;’ and 
now Mr. Chaffanbrass began to pick at his chin with his finger, as 
he was accustomed to do when he warmed to his subject. 4 Babies 
to you ! You have had a good deal to do with them, I should say, 
in getting up this case.’ 

4 1 have had something to do with them.’ 

4 And very much they must have enjoyed your society, Mr. 
Dockwrath! And what wrinkles they must have learned from 
you! What a pleasant oasis it must have been in the generally 
somewhat dull course of their monotonous though profitable 
business! I quite envy Round and Crook having you alongside 
of them in their inner council-chamber.’ 

4 I know nothing about that, sir.’ 

‘No; I dare say you don’t;—but they’ll remember it. Well, 
when you’d turned over your father-in-law’s papers for three days 
you found what you looked for?’ 

‘Yes, I did.’ 

4 You had been tolerably sure that you would find it before you 
began, eh ?’ 

4 Well, I had expected that something would turn up.’ 

4 I have no doubt you did,—and something has turned up. That 
gentleman sitting next to you there,—who is he ?’ 

4 Joseph Mason, Esquire, of Groby Park,’ said Dockwrath. 

4 So I thought. It is he that is to have Orley Farm, if Lady 
Mason and her son should lose it ?’ 

4 In that case he would be the heir.’ 

4 Exactly. He would be the heir. How pleasant it must be to 
you to find yourself on such affectionate terms with—the heir! 
And when he comes into his inheritance, who is to be tenant ? Can 
you tell us that?’ 

Dockwrath here paused for a moment. Not that he hesitated as 
to telling the whole truth. He had fully made up his mind to do 
so, and to brazen the matter out, declaring that of course he was to 
be considered w r orthy of his reward. But there was that in the 
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manner and eye of Chaffanbrass which stopped him for a moment, 
and his enemy immediately took advantage of this hesitation. 
‘Come, sir,’ said he, ‘ out with it. If I don’t get it from you, I 
shall from somebody else. You’ve been very plain-spoken hitherto. 
Don’t let the jury think that your heart is failing you at last.’ 

‘ There is no reason why my heart should fail me/ said Dock- 
wrath, in an angry tone. 

‘Is there not? I must differ from you there, Mr. Dockwrath. 
The heart of any man placed in such a position as that you now 
hold must, I think, fail him. But never mind that. Who is to be 
the tenant of Orley Farm when my client has been deprived of it r ’ 

‘ I am.’ 

‘ Just so. You were turned out from those two fields when young 
Mason came home from Germany?’ 

‘ I was.’ 

‘ You immediately went to work and discovered this document ? 

‘ I did.’ 

‘ You put up Joseph Mason to this trial?’ 

‘ I told him my opinion.’ 

‘ Exactly. And if the result be successful, you are to be put in 
possession of the land.’ 

‘ I shall become Mr. Mason’s tenant at Orley Farm.’ 

‘ Yes, you will become Mr. Mason’s tenant at Orley Farm. Upon 
my word, Mr. Dockwrath, you have made my work to-day uncom¬ 
monly easy for me,—uncommonly easy. I don’t know that I have 
anything else to ask you.’ And then Mr. Chaffanbrass, as he sat 
down, looked up to the jury with an expression of countenance 
which was in itself worth any fee that could be paid to him for that 
day’s work. His face spoke as plain as a face could speak, and what 
his face said was this: ‘ After that, gentlemen of the jury, very 
little more can be necessary. You now see the motives of our 
opponents, and the way in which those motives have been allowed 
to act. We, who are altogether upon the square in what we are 
doing, desire nothing more than that.’ All which Mr. Chaffanbrass 
said by his look, his shrug, and his gesture, much more eloquently 
than he could have done by the use of any words. 

Mr. Dockwrath, as he left the box and went back to his seat—in 
doing which he had to cross the table in the middle of the court— 
endeavoured to look and move as though all were right with him. 
He knew that the eyes of the court were on him, and especially the 
eyes of the judge and jury. He knew also how men’s minds are 
unconsciously swayed by small appearances. He endeavoured 
therefore to seem indifferent; but in doing so he swaggered, and was 
conscious that he swaggered; and he felt as he gained his seat that 
Mr. Chaffanbrass had been too much for him. 

Then one Mr. Torrington from London was examined by Sir 
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Richard Leatherham, and he proved, apparently beyond all doubt, 
that a certain deed which he produced was genuine. That deed 
bore the same date as the codicil which was now questioned, had 
been executed at OrleyFarm by old Sir Joseph, and bore the signa¬ 
tures of John Kenneby and Bridget Bolster as witnesses. Sir 
Richard, holding the deed in his hands, explained to the jury that 
he did not at the present stage of the proceedings ask them to take 
it as proved that those names were the true signatures of the two 
persons indicated. (‘ I should think not,’ said Mr. Furnival, in a 
loud voice.) But he asked them to satisfy themselves that the 
document as now existing purported to bear those two signatures. 
It would be for them to judge, when the evidence brought before 
them should be complete, whether or no that deed were a true docu¬ 
ment. And then the deed was handed up into the jury-box, and 
the twelve jurymen all examined it. The statement made by this 
Mr. Torrington was very simple. It had become his business to 
know the circumstances of the late partnership between Mason and 
Martock, and these circumstances he explained. Then Sir Richard 
handed him over to be cross-examined. 

It was now Graham’s turn to begin his work; but as he rose to do 
so his mind misgave him. Not a syllable that this Torrington had 
said appeared to him to bo unworthy of belief. The man had not 
uttered a word, of the truth of which Graham did not feel him¬ 
self positively assured ; and, more than that,—the man had clearly 
told all that was within him to tell, all that it was well that the 
jury should hear in order that they might thereby be assisted in 
coming to a true decision. It had been hinted in his hearing, both 
by Chaffanbrass and Aram, that this man was probably in league 
with Dockwrath, and Aram had declared with a sneer that he was 
a puzzle-pated old fellow. He might be puzzle-pated, and had 
already shown that he was bashful and unhappy in his present 
position; but he had shown also, as Graham thought, that he was 
anxious to tell the truth. 

And, moreover, Graham had listened with all his mind to the 

cross-examination of Dockwrath, and he was filled with disgust_ 

with disgust, not so much at the part played by the attorney as at 
that played by the barrister. As Graham regarded the matter, what 
had the iniquities and greed of Dockwrath to do with it ? Had 
reason been shown why the statement made by Dockwrath was in 
itself unworthy of belief,—that that statement was in its own essence 
weak,—then the character of the man making it might fairly affect 
its credibility. But presuming that statement to be strong,—pre¬ 
suming that it was corroborated by other evidence, how could it be 
affected by any amount of villainy on the part of Dockwrath ? All 
that Chaffanbrass had done or attempted was to prove that Dock¬ 
wrath had had his own end to serve. Who had ever doubted it ? 
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But not a word had been said, not a spark of evidence elicited, to 
show that the man had used a falsehood to further those views of 
his. Of all this the mind of Felix Graham had been full; and now, 
as he rose to take his own share of the work, his wit was at work 
rather in opposition to Lady Mason than on her behalf. 

This Torrington was a little old man, and Graham had watched 
how his hands had trembled when Sir Richard first addressed him. 
But Sir Richard had been very kind,—as was natural to his own wit¬ 
ness, and the old man had gradually regained his courage. But now 
as he turned his face round to the side where he knew that he might 
expect to find an enemy, that tremor again came upon him, and the 
stick which he held in his hand was heard as it tapped gently 
against the side of the witness-box. Graham, as he rose to his work, 
saw that Mr. Chaffanbrass had fixed his eye upon him, and his 
courage rose the higher within him as he felt the gaze of the man 
whonThe so much disliked. Was it within the compass of his heart 
to bully an old man because such a one as Chaffanbrass desired it 
of him ? By heaven, no! 

He first asked Mr. Torrington his age, and having been told that 
he was over seventy, Graham went on to assure him that nothing 
which could be avoided should be said to disturb his comfort. And 
now, Mr. Torrington,’ he asked, ‘ will you tell me whether you are 
a friend of Mr. Dockwrath’s, or have had any acquaintance with 
him previous to the affairs of this trial ?’ This question he repeated 
in various forms, but always in a mild voice, and without the 
appearance of any disbelief in the answers which were given to 
him. All these questions Torrington answered by a plain negative. 
He had never seen Dockwrath till the attorney had come to him on 
the matter of that partnership deed. He had never eaten or drunk 
with him, nor had there ever been between them any conversation 
of a confidential nature. ‘ That will do, Mr. Torrington,’ said 
Graham; and as he sat down, he again turned round and looked 
Mr. Chaffanbrass full in the face. 

After that nothing further of interest was done that day. A fev: 
unimportant witnesses were examined on legal points, and then 
the court was adjourned. 
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CAMOMILE FILLS, 

THE 

MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OP HEALTH, 

A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 

EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION, 

AND ALL STOMACH COMFLAEHTS, 

AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, 

PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, AND A SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM, 



digestion is a weakness or want of power j 
the digestive juices in the stomach to con- ! 
rt what we eat and drink into healthy 
itter, for the proper nourishment of the 
hole system. It is caused by everything 
hich weakens the system in general, or the 
omach in particular. From it proceed 
sarly all the diseases to which we are 
ible; for it is very certain, that if we could 
ways keep the stomach right we should 
ily die by old age or accident. Indigestion 
•oducefi a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
cns: amongst the most prominent, of its 
iserable effects are a want of, or an inordi- 
ite appetite, sometimes attended with a 
rnstant craving for drink, a distension or 
deling of enlargement of the stomach, flatu- 
ncy, heartburn, pains in the stomach, acidity, 
upleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sick- 
3 ss, rumbling noise in the bowels: in some 
ises of depraved digestion there is nearly a 
)mplete disrelish for food, but still the 
ppetite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
;ated period of meals persons so afflicted can 
it heartily, although without much gratifi- 
ition; a long train of nervous symptoms are 
Lso frequent attendants, general debility, 
reat languidness, and incapacity for exer- 
lon. The minds of persons so afflicted fre- 
uently become irritable and desponding, 
nd great anxiety is observable in tbe coun- 
enance; they appear thoughtful, melan- 
holy, and dejected, under great appre¬ 
hension of some imaginary danger, will start 
t any unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
lecome so agitated that they require some 


time to calm and collect themselves; yet for 
all this the mind is exhilarated wi thout much 
diiticulty; pleasing events, society will for 
a time dissipate all appearance of disease; 
but tbe excitement produced by an agreeable 
change vanishes soon after the cause has 
gone by. Other symptons are, violent pal¬ 
pitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed by 
frightful dreams and startings, and affording 
little or no refreshment; occasionally there 
is much moaning, with a sense of weight and 
oppression upon the chest, nightmare, &e. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of Indi¬ 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support to 
the stomach; and in all its stages the medi¬ 
cine most wanted is that which will afford 
speedy and effectual assistance to the di¬ 
gestive organs, and give energy to the ner¬ 
vous and muscular systems,—nothing can 
more speedily or with more certainty effect 
so desirable an object than Norton's Extract 
of Camomile Flowers . The herb has from 
time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an 
aromatic bitter to the taste, and a pleasing 
degree of warmth and strength to the sto¬ 
mach ; and in all cases of indigestion, gout 
in the stomach, windy colic, and general 
weakness, it has for ages been strongly re¬ 
commended by the most eminent practi¬ 
tioners as very useful and beneficial. The 
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great, indeed only, objection to its use has 
been the large quantity of water which it 
takes to dissolve a small part of the flowers 
and which must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint of 
boiling water to dissolve the soluble portion 
of one drachm of Camomile Flowers; and, 
when one or even two ounces may be taken 
with advantage, it must at once be seen 
how impossible it is to take a proper dose of 
this wholesome herb in the form of tea; and 
the only reason why it has not long since j 
been placed the very first in rank of all 
restorative medicines is, that in taking it the 
stomach has always been loaded with water, 
which tends in a great measure to counter¬ 
act, and very frequently wholly to destroy 
th8 effect. It must be evident that loading 
a weak stomach with a large quantity of 
water, merely for the purpose of conveying 
into it a small quantity of medicine must be 
inj urious; and that the medicine must pos¬ 
sess powerful renovating properties only to 
counteract the bad effects likely to be pro¬ 
duced by the water. Generally speaking, 
this has been the casewith Camomile Flowers, 
a herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, decidedly 
the most speedy restorer, and the most cer¬ 
tain preserver of health. 

These PILLS are wholly CAMOMILE, 
prepared by a peculiar process, accidentally 
discovered, and known only to the proprietor, 
and which he firmly believes to be one of 
the most valuable modem discoveries in 
medicine, by which all the essential and ex¬ 
tractive matter of more than an ounce of the 
flowers is concentrated in four moderate 
sized pills. Experience has afforded the most 
ample proof that they possess all the fine 
aromatic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed; and, as they 
are taken into the stomach unencumbered by 
any diluting or indigestible substance, in the 
same degree has their benefit been more im¬ 
mediate and decided. Mild in their opera¬ 
tion and pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum¬ 
stance, without danger or inconvenience. A 
person exposed to cold and wet a whole day 
or night could not possibly receive any in¬ 
jury from taking them, but on the contrary, 
they would effectually prevent a cold being 
taken. After a long acquaintance with and 
strict observance of the medicinal properties 
of Norton's Camomile Pills , it is only doing 


them justice to say, that they are really ti 
most valuable of all Tome Medicines. I 
the word tonic is meant a medicine whi( 
gives strength to the stomach sufficient 
digest in proper quantities all wholeson 
food, which increases the power of eve] 
nerve and muscle of the human body, or,: 
other words, invigorates the nervous ai 
muscular systems. The solidity or firmne 
of the whole tissue of the body which i 
quickly follows the use of Norton's Camom\ 
Pills , their certain and speedy effects in r 
pairing the partial dilapidations from time 
intemperance, and their lasting salutary i 
iluence on the whole frame, is most co: 
vincing, that in the smallest compass is co: 
tained the largest quantity of the tonic pri 
ciple, of so peculiar a nature as to perva 
the whole system, through which it diffue 
health and strength sufficient to resist tj 
formation of disease, and also to fortify t 
constitution against contagion; as such, the 
general use is strongly recommended as 
preventative during the prevalence or mali 
nant fever or other infectious diseases, ai 
to persons attending sick rooms they are i 
valuable as in no one instance have they ev 
failed in preventing the taking of illnet 
even under the most trying circumstances 
As Norton's Camomile Pills are pan 
cularly recommended for all stomach coi 
plaints or indigestion, it will probably be e 
pected that some advice should be gin 
respecting diet, though after all that hasbei 
written upon the subject,after the publicatii 
of volume upon volume, after the count 
has, as it were, been inundated with pra 
tical essays on diet, as a means of prolongs 
life, it would be unnecessary to say moi 
did we not feel it our duty to make tl 
humble endeavour of inducing the public 
regard them not, but to adopt that couri 
which is dictated by nature, by reason, ar 
by common sense. Those persons who stud 
the wholesomes, and are governed^ by tl 
opinions of writers on diet, are uniform! 
both unhealthy in body and weak in min( 
There can be no doubt that the palate is d< 
signed to inform us what is proper for tl 
stomach, and of course that must best ii 
struct us what food to take and what i 
avoid : we want no other adviser. Nothin 
can be more clear than that those article 
which are agreeable to the taste, were b 
nature intended for our food and sustenance 
whether liquid or solid, foreign or of nativ 










OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 


roduction: if they are pure and unadul- 
srated, no harm need be dreaded by their 
se; they will only injure by abuse. Con- 
Bquently, whatever the palate approves, eat 
ad drink always in moderation, but never 
1 excess; keeping in mind that the first 
rocess of digestion is performed in the 
Louth, the second in the stomach; and that, 
i order that the stomach may be able to do 
8 work properly, it is requisite the first 
rocess should be well performed; this eon- 
sts in masticating or chewing the solid 
od, so as to break down and separate the 
ores and small substances of meat and ve- 
itables, mixing them well, and blending the 
hole together before they are swallowed; 
id it is particularly urged upon all to take 
Lenty of time to their meals and never eat 
l haste. If you conform to this short and 
mple, but comprehensive advice, and find 
Lat there, are various things which others 
it and drink with pleasure and without in- 
nvenience, and which would be pleasant 
yourself only that they disagree, you may 
once conclude that the fault is in the 
omach, that it does not possess the power 
hich it ought to do, that it wants assist- 
ice, and the sooner that assistance is af- 
rded the better. A very short trial of this 
edicine will best prove how soon it will 
it the stomach in a condition to perform 
ith ease all the work which nature in- 
ndedfor.it. By its use you will soon be able 
enjoy, in moderation, whatever is agree- 
le to the taste, and unable to name one in- 
vidual article of food which disagrees with 
sits unpleasantly on the stomach. Never 
rget that a small meal well digested affords 
ore nourishment to the system than a large 
e, even of the same food, when digested 
Lperfectly. Let the dish be ever so deli- 
ms, ever so enticing a variety offered, the 
ttle ever so enchanting, never forget that 
nperance tends to preserve health, and 
at health is the soul of enjoyment. But 
ould an impropriety be at any time, or ever 
often committed, by which the stomach i 
3omes overloaded or disordered, render it 
mediate aid by taking a dose of Norton's I 


Camomile Pills, which will so promptly as¬ 
sist in carrying off the burden thus imposed 
upon it that all will soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every person 
in his lifetime consumes a quantity of nox¬ 
ious matter, which if taken at one meal 
would be fatal: it is these small quantities of 
noxious matter, which are introduced into 
our food, either by accident or wilful adul¬ 
teration, which we find so often upset the 
stomach, and not unfrequently lay the foun¬ 
dation of illness, and perhaps final ruination 
to health. To preserve the constitution, it 
should be our constant care, if possible, to 
counteract the effect of these small quantities 
of unwholesome matter ; and whenever, in 
that way, an enemy to the constitution finds 
its way into the stomach, a friend should 
be immediately sent after it, which would 
prevent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether; no better friend can be found, 
nor one which will perform the task with 
greater certainty than NORTON'S CAMO¬ 
MILE PILLS. And let it be observed that 
the longer this medicine is taken the less it 
will be wanted; it can in no case become 
habitual, as its entire action is to give energy 
and force to the stomach, which is the spring 
of life, the source from which the whole frame 
draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon every 
occasion of the general health being at all 
disturbed, these Puls should be immediately 
taken, as they will stop and eradicate dis¬ 
ease at its commencement. Indeed, it is 
most confidently asserted, that by the timely 
use of this medicine only, and a common de¬ 
gree of caution, any person may enjoy all the 
comforts within his reach, may pass through 
life without an illness,and with the certainty 
of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles; and if closely 
corked their qualities are neither impaired by 
time nor injured by any change of climate 
whatever. Price 13|d. and 2s. 9d. each, with 
full directions. The large bottle contains the 
quantity of tfrree small ones, or Pills equal 
to fourteen ounces of Camomile Elowees. 


Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 

Be particular to ask for “NORTON'S FULLS," and 
do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 








A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 

GODFREY’S 

EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 

Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautify¬ 
ing and Preserving the Skin, and giving it a blooming and 
charming appearance. It will completely remove dan, Sun¬ 
burn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., clear 
it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing 
its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue 
soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiful. 

Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and 

Perfumers. 


FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


SIMCO’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC HUS 


are a certain and safe remedy. They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to th 
stomach, and strength to the whole system. No other medicine can be compared to toes 
‘excellent Pills, as they prevent the disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and navi 
restored thousands from pain and misery to health and comfort. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at Is. 1 jd. or 2s. 9d. per box. 


IlFIiFESKA, COUGHS* AM© C O Ii D8. 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OE LINSEED 


is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering fro 
Influenza; the first two doses^ generally arrest the progress of this distressmg complam 
and a little perseverance completely removes it. Children s Coughs, as well at i recen 
ones in Adults, will be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and 
persons, who previously had not been able to he down in bed, have received the utmo. 
benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 

Sold in Bottles at Is. 1 \d., and 2s. 9 d. each. 










UNIVERSAL FAVOURITES. 


WOTHERSPOON’S 

VICTORIA LOZENGES, 

Which are free from all colouring matter, and made of an improved shape by Patent 
Steam Machinery, whereby the objectionable practice of working the sugar by the hands 
is obviated, being put up in neat packages at Id., 2d., 4d., 8d., and Is. 4d. each, are 
YE 11Y SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 

To be bad in Peppermint, Cinnamon, Lemon, Rose, Ginger, Musk, Lavender, 
Clove, and a variety of the Finest Essences. 

The unprecedented popularity of these Lozenges having tempted numerous envious and 
unprincipled parties to imitate them, intending purchasers are respectfully urged to 
ASK FOR, AND MAKE SURE TH\T THEY GET, 

“WOTHERSPOON’S VICTORIA LOZENGES," 

To be had from all respectable Grocers, Druggists, Confectioners, &c. 

AND WHOLESALE FROM 

ROBERT WOTHERSPOON & CO., 

46, DUNLOP STREET, GLASGOW, and 
66, QUEEN STREET, CITY, LONDON. 


GLENFIELD 

PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER 

STARCH. 

Exclusively used in Her Majesty's Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress 
to be the Finest Starch she ever used. 

The great and ever-increasing demand for this world-renowned Starch, is the best proof 
of its superiority over every other kind. 

THE GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

Which is adapted for all classes—from Her Majesty downwards—possesses in an 
eminent degree, the following properties:— 

Great Strength, combined with great Elasticity, Purity of Colour, and 

Pearly Transparency. 

It does not impart the yellow tinge to Fabrics which other Starches do, but has, on the 
contrary, the effect of keeping them Clear in Colour and Strong in Texture. 

The Manufacturers have no hesitation in affirming that the Glenfield Patent Starch is 
the most Perfect, and at the same time, the most Economical; and if there 
be any who have not done so, they are earnestly recommended to 

GIVE IT ONE FAIR TRIAL, 

And they will find it to be both Easier Made and Easier Used than any other, and, 
like the Queen’s Laundress, resolve for tl# future, to Use no Other. 


Sold in packages at £d., Id., 2d., 4d., and 8d. each, by Grocers, Chandlers, Chemists, 

Oilmen, &c. 

ROBERT WOTHERSPOON & CO., 

46, DUNLOP STREET, GLASGOW, and 
66, QUEEN STREET, CITY, LONDON. 







TVTAPPIN BROTHERS (by Special Appointment to H.I.M. Napoleon III.,) Silver- 

i' X smiths, Electro-Silver Platers, Dressing-Case Manufacturers, and Cutlers- 222 
Regbnt Street, London ; 67 & 63, King William Street, London Bridge; and 
Queen s Cutlery Works, Sheffield, have the honour to announce that they have 

STni'pffT d NT" 6 ? 3 at t n e n W ?? t Em J°, f London, by opening premises at 222, REGENT 
SI REEL, with a large Collection ot their Manufactures, and they hope to receive as 

City Establishment l ° ment ’ ^ extenslon of tEe favours hitherto awarded them at their 

_ y . the silver plate 

Consists of New and Original Designs, which have been made expressly for this occasion 
and the International Exhibition, in Testimonial Plate, Tea Services Rifle 
Prizes, Christening Presents, &c., &c. 

r AIRE-PROOP STRONG ROOM has been constructed with every improvement, 
lor tJhe reception and charge of Plate-chests, and other valuable property. 

Ihe most liberal allowance made for Old Silver, either for Cash, or in Exchange 

ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 

Messrs. MAPPIN BROTHERS have long been celebrated for this branch of their 
productions, ihe many recent improvements in their Manufactory, enables them to 
oner and guarantee all articles sold at their Regent Street and City Establishments 

for the^rice charged"^ 61181 workmanslli P P ossible to be produced, and of full value 

DRESSING CASES. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN’S LONDON-MADE DRPSSlNft . 

CUTLERY. 

ar^w^**ft^edaratf tfie*Great ExtUbk!o?i ^of’l&H^The halulh a°of vv'hu'h 
bility'anu'keen'edKe. 00111 * *°° s ® in hot watL ‘ r ’ al,d t * leir blades have lung been known lor their diira- 

J/ZZZoft ia k ™es, Razors, and Pocket Cutlery of every description 

West End Address 222 REGENT STREET.—City Addre-a—67 * 6S. KING WILLIAM STREET. 


HANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS. 

HEAL & SON’S 

SHOW ROOMS 

Contain a large assortment of BRASS BEDSTEADS, suitable both for Home use 

and for Tropical Climates; 

Handsome IRON BEDSTEADS with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned- 
Plain IRON BEDSTEADS for Servants; 

Every description of WOOD BEDSTEAD that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, 
Walnut f lree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 

BEDDING AND FURNITURES COMPLETE, 

AS WELL AS EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

-4.- 

HEAL & SON’S -ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

Containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different 
articles of Bedroom Furniture, sent free by Post. 


HEAL & SON, 

BEDSTEAD, BEDDING AND BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 

196, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. W. 






























